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PUBLISHERS, 130 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


The Week. 


Tue President’s reply to the address of the Pennsylvania Con- 
vention was in great part a repetition of statements of his opinions 
and feelings with which the public is already familiar. But he went 
further than he has yet gone in denunciation of Congress, using one 
He spoke of Congress 


E. L. GODKIN & CO., 


phrase which has a somewhat ominous sound. 
as “a body hanging upon the verge of the government, as it were; a 
body called, and which assumes to be, the Congress of the United 
It would 


, 


States, but is, in fact, a Congress of only part of the States.’ 
be easy to set this down as an indication that Mr, Johnson is preparing 
his own mind and that of his followers for the creation of a Congress 
of his own in December, and for an attempt at the forcible repudiation 
of the body now in existence. We prefer, however, to believe that he 
is yet a great distance from any such step, and we call attention to the 
phrase simply as an illustration of the lengths of absurdity to which 
his own mental obtuseness and the flattery of his admirers are carrying 
him. It must be remembered that the Congress now sitting was elected 
by the loyal States for the purpose of governing the United States in 
peace or war, weal or woe, for the space of two years. Mr. Johnson, on 
the other hand, was elected Vice-President as a compliment to himself 
and his State, and nobody who voted for him had the smallest antici- 
pation that he would ever be called upon to exercise any greater share 
either in reconstruction or in the general administration of our affairs 
than falls to the lot of the Speaker of the Senate. In other words, he was 
to occupy towards the executive the same relation as Hannibal Hamlin 
occupied towards it. He did not receive a single Southern vote, and was 
detested through every Southern State with a cordiality unknown in the 
case of any Northern Radical. He holds the power he now exercises by 
an accident, and when he speaks of himself as ‘a department of the 
government,” and calls Congress “a body hanging on the verge of the 
government,” he does no harm, we admit; but he reveals a state of 
mind, as we have often remarked before, which proves his presence in 
the White House at such a juncture as the present one to be most cala- 


mitous. 
- ~~ > 


Mr. Jonnson has formally declared the war at an end and civil 
government restored throughout the Union. Mr. Binney’s argument in 
support of the President’s right to keep the habeas corpus suspended 


as long as he saw fit, was deemed conclusive, we believe, by the larger 
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portion of the public at the time of its appearance. But there is nothing 


like experience for throwing light into the dark places, and we suspect 


a& great many people do not now think his doctrine sound 


sO very 
after all. It is quite plain that whatever the Constitution may mean. it 
ought never to have bestowed such monstrous powers on any one man 
as Messrs. Lincoln and Johnson have exercised, 


Only saints are fit to 


ng 


been so difficult, that it may be said that in practice nobody is tit to 
| exercise them. 


“+e 
WHATEVER else the Philadelphia Convention has done, it seems to 
have impressed upon the minds of the Democrats that the President 
can no longer, with any propriety, refuse to turn over the offices to 
them. The President can hardly help gratifying them. The Missouri 
delegation to the convention, which called on him after the adjourn 


iment, informed him of two things, and respectfully recommended that 


both be changed. One was, that in Missouri the form of government 
was not republican in character, and the other, that “the offices at the 


disposal of the Federal Government’ 


. 


in that State might easily be filled 
The New 
Hampshire delegation, which was in great part Democratic, were still 


by conservative men who support the President's policy. 


more urgent; and the World says, with effusion, that the delegations 


from other States now temporarily in Washington, * all feel desirous of 
seeing and taking him by the hand, and speaking words of encourage 


ment; and some of them,” it unnecessarily adds, * have little matters in 


. 


relation to office, ete., to arrange.” The rumor is louder than ever that 
the Secretary of War is to be removed, and there is likely to be a clean 
and speedy sweep, so that the humblest postmaster may as well hold 
himself in readiness to tell Mr. Randall, by return of mail, whether or 
not he intends to hold his own or the Philadelphia principles 
— owe 
In the poem “ Forlorn,” published in Tur Natron of last week, the 
word “ floating” in the first line of the seventh stanza should be jleeting ; 
and the word “guest” in the second line of the ninth stanza should 
have been printed quest. 
ct >e 
Tue Herald and the World 
each accusing the other of all the sins which the conductor of a news 
The Jerald, how 
ever, appears to get more wonderful stories from the cable than any 


are squabbling about the cable news, 
paper can well commit in his professional capacity. 
ubt will find the supply inexhausti- 


the that 
so that it is sure of ac 


other paper, and we have little dk 
ble. The beauty of 


it costs too much to telegraphically refute it, 


) 


a’ ¢ana? which comes over cable is 


ceptance for ten or twelve days, and by that time two-thirds of the 


public will have forgotten all about it or have absorbed it into their 


mental fibre. 
+> 
A RELIGIOUS newspaper of this city argues that Christian men and 
Christian ministers are moral] 
Far be it from us to take an opposite view, or to lay stress 


y accountable for their choice of a sum 
mer resort. 
on the coincidence that on the same day we read how the Cardinal An 
dréa had been suspended from certain of his functions because, in the 
pursuit of health, he had sought the waters of Naples, his native city, 
The cardinal has not submitted to the Pope’s and the 


we believe. 


Jesuits’ displeasure—for his deposition is the joint affair of both these 
parties—without a remonstrance addressed, on parting, to his charge. 
He alleges, with a show of reason, that his offence is one not known to 
the canons of the Church, and that the gravest misdemeanor would at 
least entitle him to a solemn trial and an impartial hearing, Of course 


he understands that his liberal views in politics are at the bottom of his 
attempted disgrace, but it is on the purely clerical line that he intends 








N 
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to matter, and we wish him all the success 


Perhaps, though, the Pope, having given up all hope 


contest the 

right ous cause. 
of restoring his invalid supremacy, is jealous of the refreshment of his 
subordinates. The French angels whe have hitherto troubled the pool 
of his healing are to take their flight in September, 


#?e 


Most people have seen Gérome’s picture, ‘* Les deux Augures,” either 
in the original or in a photograph. It represents two Roman sooth- 
sayers having a private and very hearty laugh over their professional 
labors. We do not think we are passing the limits of fair criticism 
when we venture on the presumption that a somewhat similar scene 
must have occurred when the managers of the Philadelphia Convention 
were arranging that pretty little coup de thedtre, the marching in of the 
Massachusetts and South Carolina delegates arm-in-arm. The walking 
arm-in-arm into a public meeting of the representatives of South Caro- 
lina and Massachusetts would doubtless be a very affecting incident ; 
but the persons who walked into the Philadelphia Convention, in this 
affectionate manner, did not represent either of those States; and what 
makes the whole proceeding a joke—but an incomprehensible joke—is 
that they themselves knew they did not; the audience knew they did 
not; and when President Johnson wept over the report of the occur- 
rence, he knew they did not. The men, such as Wade Hampton, who 
most thoroughly represent the spirit and genius of South Carolina, did 
not attend the convention, and could not be got to attend it. The two 
men who would, perhaps, most thoroughly represent Massachusetts po- 
litically—the one its intellectual strength, and polish, and culture, and 
learning, and the other its opinions, passions, aspirations, sympathies, 
and impuises—are Richard H. Dana, Jr., and ex-Governor Andrew. 
Neither of these gentlemen was at the convention, or could, probably, 
be got to go within fifty miles of it with friendly intent. The men who 
appeared for the State at the convention were simply inhabitants of 
the State, but in no way reflected the opinions of the people. There 
would, for instance, have been no difficulty at any time during the war, 
when Massachusetts was seething with fervor, in finding a dozen very 
respectable gentlemen in Boston to consent to walk arm-in-arm with 
Jefferson Davis and his cabinet into any assemblage in the world. But 
what would the spectacle have signified 2?) Who would have blubbered 
over it? There is in these little shams and humbugs, to which politi- 
cians of all parties occasionally resort, something painful as well as ab- 
surd, as they reveal the fact that a class whose business it is to study 


the popular mind entertains for it the most unmitigated contempt. 


> 
GENERAL Custer, his friends and admirers will be sorry to hear, 
has taken to politics, and figured at the Philadelphia Convention. 
There left, and into that he has 
len by writing a long letter to Mr. John W. Forney, setting forth his 
the Senate “a 
The 


sum 


was one lower depth of absurdity 
fal 
and giving the Clerk of 
his mind” (the Clerk’s) 
shall, from a for 
closing sentence, in which he speaks of Mr. Johnson as 


“on national affairs,” 


touching his own demerits. 


sincere regard General Custer, not 


up. 7 hie 
“the highest authority we recognize on earth,” not, be it observed, 
promulgator of facts, is 


narrator or 


General Custer is evidently about as 


as a civil ruler, but as a 
a singular outburst of puerility. 
olitics as Viscount Dundee would have been 


much in his place talkin 
anterbury, or Murat on the bench of the 


gp 
in the Archbishopric of C 
Court of Cassation. 

tion not let it alone? What brings a sabreur like Custer into the com- 


pany of such white-souled innocents as Thurlow Weed and Dean Rich- 
mond? Does he not know that these gentlemen belong to the Honor- 
able Corps of Horse Marines, and have as little in common with land 
cavalry as foxes with lions 7 


“>. 

Tu 
delegation from that State to the President, and the spokesman of the 
delegation informed Mr. that “if some ‘demonstration were 


made, some show of protection by the General Government, some as- 


Johnson 


all their rights, they would 
the 


surance that it will protect our people in 


to the t their votes for the Union” 


polls and cas 


vo tearlessly 


| States in subverting a State government. 


Why can a man who has made a brilliant reputa- | 


Hon. John Hogan, of Missouri, on the 20th inst., introduced a 
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Union being, of course, endangered by Congress and upheld by Mr. 
Johnson’s policy. Thousands of Missourians who could conscientiously 
go to the polls will not go, Mr. King said, unless they are made to feel 
that the United States troops will protect them, Probably this is per- 
fectly false. Governor Fletcher, whom these men denounce, calls out 
the militia for the protection of the polls, because thousands of people, 
disfranchised for the crime of treason, are suspected, on good grounds, 
of intending armed resistance to the laws and constitution of the State. 
The President’s reply to Mr. King was not an outspoken one: “I think 
you will find the protection of the Government, as far as practicable, 
afforded to you.” This may mean absolutely nothing, for, properly, it 


is in no degree practicable for the President of the United States, at 


|the demand of irresponsible persons, to use the army of the United 


Or it may mean a good deal, 
for the recent utterances of the President as to the condition of affairs 
in Missouri and his own rights and duties in the matter have been very 
alarming. Beyond a doubt, any interference on the part of the Fed- 
eral troops would be resisted by force of arms, and civil war, at least 
in Missouri, would instantly follow. Governor Fletcher is firm, his 
proclamation calling out the militia is issued, and the men who made 
the Registry Law are determined to maintain it at all costs against 
those Missourians whom Price led out of their native State, and more 
than once afterwards led back into it with arms in their hands to wage 
the cruellest warfare against their former neighbors and fellow-citizens. 
Excitement runs high in Missouri, and great trouble is anticipated, 
though Governor Oglesby, of Illinois, in a speech made in St. Louis the 
other day, takes a comparatively cheerful view of things. ‘‘ We are not 
‘But what if they 


going to have any civil war in Missouri,” he says. 
I want you to 


do have civil war in any of the States of this Union? 
say you can put Illinois down for 200,000 majority on the side of the 
loyal men in that war.” 

~>-+ — 

Tue Round Table published, some weeks ago, a statement that 
drunkenness was very common amongst American ladies belonging to 
“the best circles,” that it was not unusual for them to appear drunk on 
Broadway, and that arrangements existed at the hotels and confec- 
tioners by which respectable female tipplers could obtain liquor secretly 
from the waiters, and have it charged in their bills as “ extra lunches,” 
or some other harmless luxury. The story was so very absurd that we 
believe nobody with much to do took the trouble of either noticing o1 
It has, however, been copied in England, and is now 


refuting it. 
It may be readily 


going the rounds of the press in that country. 
imagined that it will not contribute much to the comfort of American 
ladies travelling in Europe, or to the consideration which they will 
receive in society, and we cannot help regretting that any American 
journal, laying claim to respectability, should have even, for that 
darling object of newspaper ambition, the production of “ a sensation,” 
put such stuff into circulation. The business of blackening the char 
acter of our own wives and sisters is hardly one which a respectable 
journalist ought to take up. We need scarcely say that no American 
lady has ever been seen drunk in 
that the arrangements by which, according to the Round Table, they 


sroadway or any other street, and 


surreptitiously procure brandy at hotels and restaurants, exist only in 
the imagination of the moralist who so terribly scourges our corrupt 
society in the columns of that journal. 
scemnieresiielprigweie 
MAXIMILIAN’s blockade of Matamoras and other ports has been 
“ disallowed” by our Government. As that potentate has, however, no 
navy, and never had a navy, it is not likely that he ever intended to 
blockade with anything more formidable than paper, so that he will 
not suffer seriously from our refusal to submit, and_will, therefore, pro 
bably not notice Mr. Johnson’s proclamation. 
+e _ 
Tue miniature ship Red, White, and Blue, twenty-three feet long 
and twenty-one inches deep, has successfully crossed from New-York to 
London, The distance is not far from thirty-five hundred miles, and 
the weather during the voyage was severe; but the time required was 
only thirty-eight days, or less by one-third than is frequently occupied 


by vessels of large size. The enterprise was not, it seems, such a merc 
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piece of criminal foolhardiness as might at first thought be supposed. 


It was performed by men who had the greatest faith in the sea-going 


qualities of Ingersoll’s Metallic Lifeboat, and were willing to prove | 


them in this way. It is certainly a kind of puffery heroic enough to 


please Mr. Carlyle, who, on general principles, is not, we suppose, 
favorable to advertising agencies. 


It is observed by a daily paper 


that the trip of the Red, White, and Blue was being made at the same | 
time with that of the immense vessel which was laying the telegraph | 


eable; and the writer remarks that the one voyage “ may fairly and 


contrastively complement ” the other—the one being “ massivity made 
nautically available,” while the other is * dwarfish symmetry rendered 
demonstratively seaworthy.” Providence, we presume, will not be 
tempted again by an endeavor to recross the ocean if the navigators 
can sell their cratt to the Englishmen. 
oe 

Tue full text of the peace preliminaries agreed upon between 
Austria and Prussia has followed the telegraphic synopsis already for- 
warded. Holstein is absolutely to become a part of Prussia, but 
Schleswig is to be allowed by a fair vote to decide whether Germany 
or Denmark shall be her fatherland. Saxony is to remain at present 
unmutilated in territory, but will be obliged to make a separate treaty 
of peace with Prussia, and bear some portion of the war expenses. 
The position of the kingdom in the Northern Confederation is left un- 
determined. 

> e 

Tue terms of a treaty of peace between Prussia and Austria have 
been arranged. Austria goes out of the Confederation, without other 
loss of territory than Venetia, but shorn of all prestige and all weight. 
The loss of her position in Germany makes it very doubtful whether 


her sway over the other races composing the empire can be much 


longer maintained, based as it was merely on a system of balancing one | 


against the other. 
It was essentially a mediwval machine, and its successful working in 
our day seems out of the question, The triumph of Prussia and 
italy, even if it fail for the present to do much for parliamentary gov- 
ernment, is essentially the triumph of education and ideas over brute 
force, of free thought over priesteraft, of lay over sacerdotal govern- 
ment, of equality over privilege; and we may all of us thank God that 
we have lived to see it. 
the part of “ arbiter” 
forced him to eat humble pie, consigned him to a secondary position, 


The failure of the French Emperor to play 
in the quarrel has been signal, Prussia has 
thus depriving him, in one short month, of the fruits of twenty years’ 
scheming, intriguing, and fighting. 

> 
Tuk Tory Ministry in England refuses to prosecute Mr. Eyre for the 
execution of Gordon, although it acknowledges it to be * illegal.” on 
the ground that it was an act of * practical justice.” A more shocking 
and dangerous doctrine has hardly ever been propounded by the 
The for 


the protection of men suspected, and strongly suspected, of crime, 


government of a free country. forms of Jaw are intended 
and not for that of those against whom nobody makes any charge. 
“ Practical justice’? would probably be done if two-thirds of the 
criminals who come before the courts were sent to jail without a trial; 


An 


else 


but who would recommend this summary process / * Plegal exe- 


cution” is a solecism. Execution must be legal, or it is either 


murder or manslaughter; and the reluctance which all parties in Eng- 
minds, 
1 the 


land show to call Eyre’s offence by its right name is, to our 
clearly the result of that bemuddling influence of the negro o1 
Anglo-Saxon brain which is so often visible in our own polities. 
Luckily-‘the Jamaica committee are determined to put the law in force, 


although the House of Commons, to its shame, refuses even to censure 


the perpetrators of the atroc ities of last summer. The Reform agita 
tion continues, and is bringing out every day into more alarming prom 
° ° +e . - a * e 
inence the class hatreds which jie at the bottom of it, and which give 


it a social character which the movement of 1830 did) not possess. 
This, combined with i conti <sion t om Sir John Pakineti n +! at the ry 
are no reserves for the fleet ther words, that a disaster at sea 


would be for the moinent irretrievable—makes the political sky in 


England very cloudy. 


The Nation. 


The empire has, in fact, become an anachronism, | 
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THE FREEDMEN. 
| 
| GEN. Howarp’s letter to the Hon. Roswell Hart is an indirect con 


futation of the Steedman-Fullerton charges against the Bureau. The 
condition of the South at the time the 
Bureau went into operation, and says: 


commissioner reviews the 


‘It is safe to say that in the so-called insurrectionary States, for six months after 
that established bv officers of this 
All the 


for life and property of either class of persons was afforded by th 


the surrender, no law of any kind existed, except 


Bureau, and in some cases by other officers of the army protection furnished 


se officers, acting 


under instructions from Washington. The restoration of law and order s 


the surrender of the rebel 


of the South, laboring to secure this end.” 


soon after 
troops is in a good measure due to the efforts of Bureau offi 
| cers in every district 
| The continuance of the Bureau is justitied by the present occupa 
| tion of its agents. They act as the next friend of the freedmen in all 
courts recognizing the supremacy of the civil law; they examine all 


contracts and other legal documents affecting the freedmen, in order to 


shield them from fraud and oppression; they strengthen the sanctity 
of the marriage relation against a traditional sentiment in tavor of its 
laxity; they shield the blacks from the evil effects of iniquitous vay 
rant laws; they are about the only supporters of the civil rights aet 
at the South, and aid materially in extending to the treedmen the 
benefits of the homestead law; they receive and collect gratis the 
|claims presented by any white or colored soldier; they tind employ 
| ment for freedmen not plantation laborers ; and, without them, in nu 
For 
| the year ending June 1, 1866, the whites have received 2,901,767 
rations; the blacks, 7,141,012. 
the latter have as steadily decreased as those of the former have in 


| merous localities, the freedmen’s schools could not exist a day. 
Since September, 1865, the rations for 


|creased, and now they receive almost precisely the same amount ; so 
that the monstrous charge that the Bureau is only continued for the 
sake of indolent blacks—last made by the Hon. B. F. Perry in Phila 


delphia last week—is utterly disproved. 


The Tennessee Colored State Convention met and organized in 
Nashville on the 6th inst., and was in session till the following Satur 
day, when it adjourned to reassemble at Knoxville on the first Monday 
in September, The subjects for discussion were agriculture, mining, 


manufactures, and education. The proceedings were highly creditable 
s, and the presentation of statistics relating to the several 
and It 


the State are generally working 


to the member 
counties was, if not complete, very satisfactory business-like. 
appears that the freedmen throughout 
the land for shares of the crop—from a half to two-thirds; compara 


tively tew for wages, Mechanics make a good living. Considerable 


real estate is owned, but almost wholly in the cities. 








Resolutions were passed—to send a memorial to the Legislature asking sanch 
annual appropriation of public school fands as will secure the colored children of the 
State the advantage of a common school education; appointing a committee of statis 
tics on this subject: rejoic r that nearly 3 i persons are already in the State 





r teachers : ur 


g¢ their 


to grant Tennessee a 


and in n colleges, fi 


ool\s 


normal sect rj 


right to vote and be enrolled in the militia; asking Congress 


republican form of government. 

Just before the adjournment, General Fisk delivered a speech full 
He exhorted 
them especially to build up their schools, and he would look after those 


ot plain good sense and good advice to the convention, 


who burnt them down. 

—The following 
States of Arkansas, Missouri, and the Indian Territory : Whites (refu- 
treed people, 5,000 rations. 


is the estimate of rations for September for the 
gees), 35,000 rations: 


—The last monthly report from Arkansas shows the number of per- 
Whites, 11, 


sons to whom rations had heen issued, as follows: 287: 


colored, 1,490. A large portion of the wheat crop in Arkansas 
has been destroyed by rust. In some districts equal rights are ac 
corded to colored and white, whilst in others the old state of 


things remains. Indications are favorable for a large cotton and corn 
crop. 

General Fisk reports, for the quarter ending June 30, 1866, that 
there are 77 schools in Tennessee, directed by 183 teachers, and having 
an average attendance of 13,326 scholars, less than 2,000 of whom have 
not got beyond the alphabet. <A first-class graded high school is to be 


opened in Memphis next month, 
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_— ; ; ‘ , 
number of manuscripts. It is a satisfaction to know that many valu- 


Notes. | able manuscripts are still within the reach of historical enquirers and 
|are in such intelligent keeping as that of Lord Ashburnham, who 
LITERARY. | seems to have deserved no blame in the matter. Libraries should be 


A very bold imposition on the public, by which a novel entitled | | more on their guard, and publish instead of conceal their losses. If 


‘What is this Mystery ¢” has appropriated to itself the name and repu- | | they communicated to each other and to book collectors an account ot 
tation of Miss M. E, Braddon, has just been exposed by a letter from | their marks and sizes, of which they should use plenty, such losses would 
the latter denying the imputed authorship. The “ mystery” appears be less frequent, and the books could not be sold without detection. 

to have been how anybody could have been deceived by the attempted | ~The efforts of the missionaries and the pongo of Christianity in 
fraud, and still more how any respectable publisher in this country | ‘the East are inciting various native sects to new and vigorous struggles 
could have become a party to it. Ten thousand copies of the book are | to retain the supremacy which the old religions have so long enjoyed 
reported to have been sold, and it is the only comfort that Miss Brad- | ty) China the Tauists, a sect of Rationalists, are very active in the dis- 


ton can derive from the transaction, since it testifies to her exceeding | tribution of tracts and books designed to promote the cultivation of 


popularity. It may gratify her to know, too, that the American public | yirtue. The founder of the sect, Lautsz or Laukium, was born 604 
will entertain a very just reprobation of such inexcusable pirating. years before Christ, and 54 years betore Confucius; his only work, the 
is the foundation 


” 


A further search among Washington Irving’s papers has brought , “ Tau Teh King, or Memoir on Reason and Virtue, 
out several unpublished manuscripts on Spanish subjects. These are of the principles of his followers, In India the Brahmo-Samaj, or 
to be issued soon by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, in two volumes, under | Church of the One God, has become very prominent. This is an or 
the editorship of Mr, Pierre M. Irving. The unpublished papers are— _ ganization founded by one Keshub Chunder Sen, of a good family ot 
“The Legend of Don Roderick,” ‘ Legend of Count Julian and his | the third or Vaidya’ caste, for the purpose of substituting deism for 
family,” ‘* The Legend of Pelayo,” “ Abdenahman, the Founder of the idolatry. In 1860 he commenced the publication of a series of tracts, 
Dynasty of the Ommiades in Spain,” “Chronicle of Fernan Gonzalez, | all powerful of their kind, and all directed to the same end—to solidify 
Count of Castile,” “ Chronicles of Fernando the Saint,” and “ Spanish | the floating unbeliefs of young Bengal into a definite system of religion, 
Romance.” To these are added the “ Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle, which nearly approaches Unitarianism. Keshub Chunder advocates on 
Gent.,” and various biographical sketches and reviews that have not | the negative side the extinction of idolatry, the abolition of caste, and 
hitherto been collected, but which will be welcome in their present | the destruction of the existing Hindu laws of ceremonial, and on the 
' positive the worship of a single omnipotent God, prayer, and personal 


” 


form to all who read and admire Irving. 

Almost at the same time with “ The Naturalist in Vancouver's | 
Island ” are appeared “ The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada,” by 
Major W. Ross King, which will be read with pleasure by the numer- | they called upodhan, 
ous moeuieue n who are now enjoying their summer trip to the Adiron- | ‘heroic, the corrupt righteous, and the ignorant wise. 
dacks and the Maine woods, and also by those who have to stay at | herents have now founded some fifty churches, and the numbers of the 
An interesting account of their reli- 


| the benetits which the old Buddhists expected to derive from what 
“ Prayer makes the weak powerful, the timid 
He and his ad- 


home, and find a malicious amusement in reading of the difficulties and 'sect are counted by thousands. 
disappointments of those who have been able to hunt—though, in- | gious system and a sketch of their chief has been peeeee by Miss 


deed, in Major King’s book there is a deficiency of narratives of personal | Francis Power Cobbe in the August number of “ Fraser's.” 
adventure, he having spent most of his strength in his studies of the | —QOne who had not investigated the subject would not at first 
habits of various animals. His account of the caribou and the re FOr how many proverbs, phrases, and metaphors have originated 
is one of the most valuable memoirs of those animals that has appeared. |with music and musical instruments. It would be, perhaps, thought 
His three years of careful observation have enabled him to correct many | that a magazine article would contain them all. But the elucidation 
errors that have been handed down from one naturalist to another. | of this subject occupies a small quarto volume of seven hundred closely 
Where the habits of animals are peculiarly interesting from the | printed pages by M. Georges Kastner, of the Institute, under the title 
variety or perfection of their instincts, their intelligence is usually | of “ Parémiologie musicale de la Langue frangaise, ou Explication des 
greatly overrated, and many exaggerated stories are told concerning | Proverbes, Locutions Proverbiales, Mots Figurés qui tirent leur 
them. Major King has closely observed the true habits of many ani- | | Origine de la Musique.” From the words chant and chanson alone 
mais, and his account refutes many popular errors. We find that the| | nearly three hundred proverbs or proverbial expressions have arisen in 
beaver of popular natural history and the beaver as actually living in | | French, and the words danse and danser have furnished as many more. 
Canada are quite different animals. Major King denies that they either | In these proverbs we find a whole epitome of the musical art, and of its 
drive in stakes with their tail or use it for plastering their houses. | history. There is hardly a term which has not its crowd of proverbs. 
Their tecth and paws are what they chiefly work with in constructing The piano, however, so universal an instrument nowadays, has made 
their dams and habitations, ;no mark as yet on language. There is no proverbial expression in 
The history of a successful piece of literary thievery has been given French, or, that we can recollect, in English either, which speaks of it. 
to the world by M. Léopold Delisle in some “ Observations on the Origin | The drum (tambour) has furnished far more, many of which are readily 
of Several Manuscripts in the Collection of M. Barrois.” In the f famous | brought to mind, and has also been the occasion of at least two re 
library at Ashburnham Place, Sussex, is a collection of 702 manuscripts, | /markably witty reflections; one of Oxenstiern, “ Le hibleur et le 
formed by M. J. Barrois, and purchased by Lord Ashburnham in 1842, | tambour semblent également faits pour ¢tourdir;” the other, more 
subtle, of Joubert, “ Le son du tambour dissipe les pensées ; c’est par 
cela mé@me que cet instrument est tout militaire.” M. Kastner points 
out of the way and not often visited by literary enquirers. Lately, | Out to writers a crowd ef proverbs that could be used at need to ex- 
however, M. Paul Meyer, of the Bibliothtque Impériale, was admitted | press or strengthen their thoughts; some of which, under a lively and 
there and was presented with a copy of the catalogue of the collection, | picturesque form, have a great moral or philosophical meaning. For 
His friend, M. Delisle, borrowed this catalogue, and on reading it over |example: “ New god, new flute ;” “‘little bell, great sound ;” 
was struck with the similarity of names and subjects to those of a “ When you are in any one’s carriage sing his tune ;” “ when the masters 
quantity of manuscripts which were stolen from the library, now the | laugh the servants sing ;” “a lyre in the hands of a good musician is 
Biblioth®que !mpériale, about twenty-five or thirty years ago. Pur- | ornamented. enough ;” “interior harmony is the only true music ;” 
suing his enquiries he found that thirty-three of the most valuable |“ one must walk as the fiddler leads;” “the bell is the first and last 
volumes of which the Bibliothéque was plundered had been picked up fiddle of life,” etc., ete. In the second part of the work of M. Kastner 
hy M. Barrois, and were now in the Ashburnham collection, Some of | are the proverbs relating to musicians, to the different dramatic and 
them were in their original condition, but most of them were cut to | lyrical forms, to dramatic artists, to dancing and dancers, for to the 
pieces and rebound by the plunderers, so as to multiply the apparent | | paremiology of music is joined that of the dance. This part contains 
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M. Barrois died in 1855, and a sketch of his life was printed in the Bulletin 
of the Société de [Histoire de France for 1856. Ashburnham Place is | 


holiness of life. On prayer he is very urgent, attributing to it most of 
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a long series of piquant details on the manners of the artists of the) 
middle ages and of modern times. 

—A singular book has been lately published at Paris under the 
title, “ Manifeste du Magné¢tisme du Globe et de l'Humanité,” the 
author of which, a Captain Bruck, tries to prove that the earth’s mag- 
netism influences the destiny of man. As he considers that the zodi- 
acal light, shooting-stars, and other natural phenomena are referable to 
an effect of magnetism, so great events in human history can be traced 
to the same cause. For example, the 9th of November is, according to 
Captain Bruck, the day of least magnetic circulation and of least 
physical and moral energy, while the 22d of June is the day of most 
circulation and most energy. The 8th Brumaire (Nov. 9) was a mem- 
orable day in the life of the First Consul—the 22d of June saw the 
end of the empire. Also to magnetism certain great moral move- 
ments are due—Teutonism in Prussia, Anglicanism in England, Gal- 
licanism in France, and Catholicism in the Papal States. The Phila- 
delphia Convention, on this theory, is probably due to the showers of 
falling stars which were visible about the same time. 

—On the 2d of August there appeared in Paris a work by M. 
Capefigue, entitled “‘ Madame de Krudener and the Emperor Alexander 
I, at the Congress of Vienna.” This woman was the first to conceive 
the idea of the Holy Alliance, and her influence over the Russian Em- 
peror was sufficient to induce him to propose what his allied fellow- 
sovereigns accepted out of respect for him. With Alexander it was 
but a momentary whim, as was clearly shown twenty years ago by M. 
de Stourdza in his work on the origin of the Holy Alliance. Madame 
de Krudener nevertheless had for a long time been the object of his | 
very high esteem, and in 1815 his praying with her was the means of | 
her accomplishing her political dream. Some years later, by his order, 
she was removed from St. Petersburg and kept in a sort of exile in the 
Crimea, where she shortly died. ‘The pretence that her preaching was | 
regarded as dangerous was not borne out by the facts that she did not | 
preach at the capital, and that she never could have affected the popu- 
lace, because she did not speak Russian. 
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SOIENTIFIO, 

“MopERN ” CHEMIsTRY.—Till within a few years it might have | 
been said that chemical notation and symbolization had been for a 
generation tolerably uniform among all students of the science, but, | 
since 1860 or thereabouts, every year has seen greater and greater de- | 
partures from uniformity and consistency—greater discord among 
chemists on this subject, and nearer and nearer approaches to the | 
existing chaos of opinions and practices. There may be said to be 
four parties to the dispute: First, there are the advocates of the equiva- | 
lents or proportional numbers of Berzelius, numbers which indicate the 
ratios in which the different substances unite by weight; these write | 
the symbol of water HO, in which the equivalent of hydrogen being 
me, that of oxygen is eight. Secondly, there are the advocates of 
atomic weighta, who believe that the simple gases always contain the | 
same number of atoms in equal volumes, and who maintain that the! 
volumetric, as well as the ponderal, relation between its elements may | 
be expressed in the formula of a compound; these write the symbol 
of water H,0, in which the atomic weight of hydrogen being one, that | 
of oxygen is sixteen. Between these two parties all advanced students 
of chemistry must choose, and then forthwith encounter another difli- 
culty in the further division of chemists into two camps upon a differ- 
ent point. It has long been the prevailing custom to write the formula 
of muny compounds in such a way as to suggest the proximate consti- 
tuents from which they were prepared, or into which they might readily 
be resolved; thus oil of vitriol was formulated as HO, SOs, a formula 
which suggests that it contains water and a dry, white, silky substance 
called anhydrous sulphuric acid, from which two bodies oil of vitriol 
can indubitably be prepared ; or, again, caustic potash was represented 
by the formula KO, HO (k from kalium, the Latin name for potassium), 
and when oil of vitriol and caustic potash were brought together in 
due proportions, the product, a white saline substance called sulphate 
of potash, was represented by the symbol KO, SO*, a formula which | 
has a dual aspect, inasmuch as it implies that the part of the salt | 
which the potash supplies continues to have within the compound | 
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‘new philosophy. 


‘tion of four main types of chemical structure. 
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some separate existence from that part which the vitriol furnished. 
This conventional representation of the intimate constitution of chemi 
cal compounds is, in fact, known as dualistic ; it may be employed by 
the chemists who use atomic weights almost as well, though not quite 
as simply, as by those who hold to equivalents, and is to-day the mode 
of representation used in the great bulk of memoirs, treatises, diction- 
aries, and text-books on chemistry. 

Opposed to this dualistic conception stands the unitary system, 
which, from small beginnings thirty years ago, has grown stronger and 
stronger, until it threatens to drive out the elder theory and reign in its 
stead, According to this unitary doctrine, it is impossible to determine 
in what manner the atoms of the ultimate elements of compounds are 
grouped together; the construction of dualistic formule is wholly 
unwarranted, and each formula must represent a single molecule of the 
substance it stands for, without suggesting any division into proximate 
constituents. Oil of vitriol is HSO, for unitary chemists who use equiv 
alents; Hy SQ, for those who prefer atomic weights; sulphate of potash 
is KSO,; or Kg SO,. So far as the unitary doctrine warns us against 
dogmatism, against enforcing speculative views with the same positive 
ness with which we speak of facts experimentally determined, its etfect 
upon chemical philosophy is wholesome; but it has been found too 
negative in its character to serve as a basis of classification, or as the 
central doctrine of a school of active, eager, proselyting teachers of a 
Hence the chemists who have discarded the dualistic 
view have, with few exceptions, ardently embraced another hypothesis 


‘touching the mode in which chemical compounds are built up ort 


moulded—an hypothesis which is, to say the least of it, quite as arti 
ficial and gratuitous as the dualistic conception. This new conception 
of the structure of chemical compounds, which is known as the doctrine 
of types, has for the last five or six years been vigorously contending for 
the mastery, and has made noteworthy progress towards ousting the 
elder dualistic hypothesis. According to the typical view, all substances 
are to be conceived of as built upon the model, or formed in the mould, 
ot some one of the four bodies, muriatic acid, water, ammonia, and 
marsh gas. Chemists of this persuasion write the formula of the sub 
stances mentioned above as follows : 


ee) Oil of Vitriol, 


SO. } 


0; H, 


. 


Water, 


/ Oo ) 
Caustic Potash, ~ ¢ O: 


. . o 
Sulphate of Potash, K> 


The formula of caustic potash is on the type of one molecule of water ; 


| while those of oil of vitriol and sulphate of potash are on the type ot 


>} 


the doubled molecule, ~s O.. It will be observed that in the formula 


»\ 


of caustic potash K replaces H; and that in the formule of sulphate of 


potash and oil of vitriol the group SO, replaces Hy. The manner in 
which the various elements and compound radicals replace hydrogen 
atoms is a chief object of enquiry with chemists who value this concep 
They have invented the 
word equivalence (sometimes written guantivalence) to express the atom- 
replacing power of an element or group of elements, To represent the 
facts of chemistry in accordance with the typical hypothesis, the atomic 
notation must be employed, tor the notation by equivalents does not 
lend itself to the effective exhibition of these typical structures. 

It is altogether probable that the atomic system of notation will 
ultimately, and at no very distant day, prevail, inasmuch as it exhibits 
much better than the system of equivalents the important laws of com 
bination, by volume, of specitic heat and of isomorphism ; but it is by 
no means so clear that the typical view of chemical structure is likely 
to become the dominant, or even a general view. During the last 


‘twenty years a large number of very able chemists have almost exclu 


sively devoted themselves to the chemistry of the compounds of the 
element carbon, and the typical hypothesis applied to the thousands of 
new compounds of this element has given great scope to the ingenuity 
and keenness of the investigators in this fresh field. In organic chem. 
istry the theory has been of great use in enabling students to detect 
analogies, in suggesting methods of research, and in promoting the or 

derly classification of multitudes of obscure compounds, On the other 
hand, in inorganic chemistry, which is by far the larger and more com 

prehensive subdivision of the science, the dualistic theory has been of 
very great service, while little or nothing seems to be gained by trans- 
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lating the established formule into typical forms. The interest which 


to the chemistry of carbon is wholly disproportionate, 


now attaches 
and will certainly be transient, although we may not yet foresee the 
turn of the tide. When-we remember the relation of oxygen to fer- 


mentation, respiration, and combustion, its presence and functions in 
air, water, and the solid crust of the earth, and the part it plays in or- 
ganic life, we shall be well persuaded that oxygen must continue to be, 
what it has been since Lavoisier named it, the central element of all 
chemistry. 

The chemistry of minerals and metals, the chemistry which finds 
application in the useful arts, is, and must be in the main, other than 
that of the compounds of carbon. It may be said on the other hand 
that organic chemistry has already created sundry new branches of 
chemical industry: that the aniline colors are its fruit ; that it has made 
benzine and parafline, and a crowd of inflammable liquids which may 
be called naphthas, common substances; that carbolic acid, as an arti- 
cle of commerce, is of its furnishing, and that gas-making, coal-oil dis- 
tilling, and the manufacture of ethers and chloroform, fall within its 
legitimate sphere. All this may be granted, and many more such addi 
tions to chemical manufactures may be anticipated in the future, and 


yet it will still be true that rocks, minerals, ores, metals, glass, pottery, 
and drugs, paints, and chemicals of inorganic nature, like the soda and 
potash salts, oil of vitriol, bleaching powders, the iron and lead paints, 
and an endless variety of similar substances, will always constitute the 
great bulk of the material on which the labor of chemists and manu- 
facturers will be expended. Hence it is obvious that a, chemical hy- 
pothesis which, like the doctrine of types, has been wholly suggested 
by and developed from the facts of organic chemistry, of the chemis- 
try of carbon, has but an insecure hold upon the general subject. 

The English chemists, counting Dr. Hofmann among them, have 
pushed the new views with much more unanimity and effect than the 
chemists of any othernation. The first manuals of chemical analysis, in 
the unitary notation, were published by Church and Northcote and by 
Conington ; in 1861 came the first part of Dr. Odling’s “ Manual of Chem- 





try,” which was unitary, but did not present a consistent system of 


atomic weights, in consequence of which defect it has remained an unfin- 
Not long after, the third edition of Prof. Miller's large 


ished fragment. 


and admirable work, ** The Elements of Chemistry,” appeared with both 


notations inserted for the benefit of both the old and new schools; in 
1865 appeared Prot. Williamson’s little book, “*‘ Chemistry for Students,” 
in which he presented the new views, and the new notation in a compact 
and simple form for the benetit of beginners, that their minds might 
never be corrupted by contact with the older hypothesis and nomen- 


clature. In 1866, Dr. Hofmann’s very attractive, not to say seductive, 
little book, 


the 


‘Introduction to Modern Chemistry,” gave to the new 


school very best proselyting manual which they have yet got. 


Very lately, anxious to gain over the apothecaries’ boys to their side, 
Prof. Miller, on behalf of the Chemical Society, addressed a letter to the 
Council of Medical Education, requesting them to introduce the unitary 
notation into the British pharmacopwia on the occasion of the publica- 
tion of a new edition, whereupon the Council voted to give two formu- 
le, the old and the new, 


for each therapeutic compound. Meanwhile 
no new text-books of much authority have appeared in England to re- 
A great 


* is in course of publication under the super- 


inforee the system of equivalents or the dualistic hypothesis. 


© Dictionary of Chemistry 
vison of Mr. Watt, th 


nt ti 
nt Til 


translator of Gmelin, which, though it is not 
} 


entirely consist roughout, because of the somewhat different and 


rapidly changing views of the various contributors, yet in its later vol- 


umes lends the who ight of its influence to the unitary and typical 


hypothesis, although dualistic formuke are not unfrequently given. 
Wiirtz and his 


pupils are pushing the new doctrine with indefatigable energy, but 


In France, the matter stands somewhat differently. 
the great majority of eminent French chemists still use the old equiv- 
It has been hard to teach the new 
doctrines very widely in France because of the lack of text-books 


alents and the dualistic formule, 


written in accordance with them, and in all the chief schools the manuals 
In 1865, 
Naquet, a pupil of Wiirtz, published his “ Principes de Chimie, fondés 
but in the 


written with the dualistic notation still have full possession. 


ar 


, ur les théories modernes ;” 


appeared the second | 
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| was effected with but little outside commotion. 


| published. 
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edition of Debray’s admirable ‘“ Cours El¢mentaire de Chimie,” a book 
inspired by Deville, Debray’s teacher and friend, and written through- 
out in conformity with the older theories. 

In 1866, Richie published a most excellent manual, also written 
upon the dualistic hypothesis, and using the old equivalents instead of 
the new atomic weights. In short, the elementary teaching of chemis- 
try in France is still conducted upon the old and established system, 
in spite of the fact that some of the most earnest advocates of typical 
hypothesis and the doctrine of equivalence, which has grown out of it, 
are to be found among the French chemists. 

In Germany, again, the weight of authority inclines to the old 
views, although the most elaborate exposition of the new doctrines yet 
made is that given in the admirable “ Lehrbuch der organischen Che- 
mie” by Kekul¢, of Ghent, the publication of which, begun in 1861 
and continued in 1863, is not yet finished. Bunsen, Wohler, Fresenius, 
Otto, Kolbe, and Strecker, and in fact the great majority of German 
chemists, still teach and write the old notation. 

In this country all the chemical text-books in use are based upon 
the system of equivalents and the dualistic hypothesis, and this for the 
reason that most of our manuals have either been translated or com 
piled from foreign publications more than six years old, It is under- 
stood, however, that we have not long to wait for a manual of mod- 
ern chemistry, arranged on the atomic system of notation, by one 
whose name will certainly commend the new views to the earnest atten- 
tion of American teachers. We reserve for another occasion some cri- 
ticisms on the name applied by its priests and converts to the new doc- 
trine, viz., modern chemistry. We object to both adjective and noun. 
The spirit in which the English advocates of the new system have 
taught and urged it, also seems to us open to animadvyersion. 


—_—-—_—_— o> e 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THe recent election at Commencement of cight overseers of Har- 
vard College by the voice of the alumni instead of by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts is a great revolution in the government of our most 
ancient university. It inaugurates a policy which, if it works well in 
Cambridge, is likely to be followed in many other places. 
Only one ticket was 


The change 


publicly advocated, and for that were cast only four hundred and 
forty-seven votes. The whole number of Harvard College graduates 


(B.A.) now living, according to the Triennial just published, is 


or, 


mw, 19, in 
addition to whom 183 persons admitted to honorary degrees are entitled 
to vote. Less than one-sixth, therefore, of the full number of votes 
was Cast. 

It is thought that this radical change will free the colleges from un- 
wise interference on the part of the State, and will, besides, enlist more 
earnest support from the great body of men whom the university lias 
Many of the traditional forms are of altered hy 
this change of front, including the Commencement Latin. There is 


trained. course 


|one regulation which raises an enquiry in the mind of an outsider. 


Only graduates in the faculty of arts and those who have received 
honorary degrees are allowed to vote. Now, if Harvard is a true uni- 
versity, why should not all who have taken degrees there be allowed 
the same privilege ? 

—Many of our readers in different parts of the country must remem- 
ber Rey. James Fraser, an English gentleman who visited our educa- 
tional institutions last year in behalf of a Royal Commission, having 


| been appointed to enquire into certain characteristics of our public- 


school system. His report has been eagerly expected. A private letter 


| from England informs us that it is completed and printed, but not yet 


The Commission to whom the report is addressed are not 
yet ready to present their own views, and properly withhold for the 
time being the documents addressed to them. Nearly at the same time 
with Mr. Fraser's visit to this country and Canada, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
(to whose essay on “ A French Eton” we have already called attention) 
was engaged in the study of the school systems of France, Italy, and 
Germany, under the auspices of the same Royal Commission. His 
report is also completed, and there is some reason to hope that it may 
be distributed, together with Mr. Fraser’s, in advance of the complete 
volume. The ability of these two gentlemen, the importance of their 
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| . 
enquiries, and the authority under which they have acted, give prom- | completeness of the two word-lists, because in neither case are we informed 
ise of a most valuable contribution to the literature of education. | upon what principles the enumeration of the words was conducted. 
| In a lexicon of a dead language the vocabulary of the recorded literature 


—Among the places favored by the annual educational conventions 
during the summer vacation, Indianapolis has been conspicuous. On may be absolutely complete, so far as the specification of the words which 
the 13th was held there the meeting of National Superintendents; on 
the 14th that of the National Normal School Teachers; and on the 
15th-18th those of the National Association of Teachers. At the first- | 
named the leading subject of discussion was the need of better systems 
of obtaining statistics, for the sake of trustworthy comparisons of the 


composed it is concerned ; the vocabularies of dictionaries, and especially ot 
manuals, of a living speech must always be very imperfect. Hence, in esti 
mating the real copiousness of a dictionary of a modern language, we must 
take into the account both weight and value, we must subject it both to 
| quantitative and to qualitative analysis. Ina later number of this series | 
' | shall give some statistics which will serve to show that the praise bestowed 
workings of schools. The normal school teachers congratulated them- | upon Webster, in this respect, is not unmerited. In the meantime, it will 
not be superfluous to point out some of the dithi 

tive institutions, which were formerly even a hindrance to those seek- | an exact census of any comprehensive word list 


selves on signs of an increased respect for the diplomas of their respec- ‘ulties in the way of taking 
ing employment. They discussed the best methods of securing the To those who have not bestowed much thougit on the subject, it would 
general training of teachers, and it was urged that for those who | seem an easy thing to count the actual words which compose the vocabulary 
intended to devote their lives to the profession, each State ought to | of a given dictionary. But this assumption is quite erroneous, and in prac 
possess a single school apart. Something was also said in favor of a | tice it would be found that any two scholars, who should attempt toestimate 
the number of words in Webster, or in any other dictionary, would arrive at 


sort of circuit normal school or institute, holding from four weeks’ to | 
| very different results. Before commencing an actual enumeration, there are 


as many months’ sessions in varying localities. The two chief topics 


of interest with the National Association of Teachers were the relations | 8’¥eT@! preliminary questions to be disposed of. For example: 1. Shall we 


. : : es -| count every word which happens to occur i » alphabet without enquiring 
of the state to education, and the educational condition and needs of every word which happens to occur in the alphabet without enquiring 


the South. A general desire was manifested for a national department 
of education to collect statistics to aid in forming and assimilating 
methods of instruction, but with no coercive power over the adminis- 
tration of local authorities. Confidence was expressed rather in the 


|into its right to be found there’? or shall we confine our number to words 
which we recognize as, at least in some sense, English? Thus, I find in 
Webster, Agv/, a thorny shrub of Persia or Mesopotamia, which affords a 


kind of melou. This is an Oriental word, the name of a plant which, as 


ageepes . well as its products, is unknown to English literature, commerce, and art ; 
spirit of our institutions than in legal enactments. Gov, Morton said | Alwargrim, a name said by Pennant to be given in the island of Aoland to 
in his address of welcome that a pure education, which should incul- | the spotted plover. This hai suspicious, and probably erroneous orthography, 
cate the fundamental principles of morals and of politics on which our | and no such word is to be found in the dictionaries of the Swedish language 
Republic is based, would be a better guaranty of our future safety than | or of its dialects. If it exists at all, it is a foreign and purely local word for 
any constitutional amendment. an object which has a proper English name. Now these words, though con 
In these meetings the Border States, including Tennessee, were well | fessedly not English in origin or in use, do nevertheless occur in some Eng 
represented—the latter by one of her loyal legislators. Maryland, | lish books of natural history and, perhaps, foreign travel. Shall we count 
West Virginia, and Kentucky gave, through their State Superintend- | them as constituents of the vocabulary, or shall we reject them 
ents, encouraging reports of their progress in popular education. The 2. If we agree that only those foreign words are to be counted which 
general attendance was diminished by the prevalence of cholera at the | have acquired at least a qualified citizenship, a Jocus standi, among us, by 
West, which deterred many from travelling. The agent of the Massa-| what principle are we to be guided in determining whether a given word 
chusetts Board of Education and three ladies from Rhode Island were | has attained to that position? The Latin phrase ad valorem, according to 
the only representatives of New England. Especially notable was the 
presence of Seiior D. J. Sarmiento, Minister Plenipotentiary of the Ar- 
gentine Republic to the United States, and well known as the author of 
several educational works, including one on the American school sys- 


the value, has come into familiar English use both in adverbial construction 
and as an adjective, and it is found in most dictionaries. We speak of duties 
levied ad valorem, and of ad valorem duties, meaning daties levied on im 
ported goods in proportion to the cost or value of the article. The Latin 


. 5 , " a .| nemine contradicente, no one objecting, usually contracted to nem. con., is 
tem, published in Spanish by the Messrs. Appletons, and of a Life of ; , : 


‘ : : ‘ used of proposals or resolutions accepted by general consent and without de 
Abraham Lincoln. He was received with marked attention. 


bate. When a meeting adjourns without fixing a time for reassembling, it 

— — is said to adjourn sive dic, without day. The Latin preposition sine, with 
, , nena alan 3 ther aseological co inations ec > used i 

NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. ut, occurs also in other phraseological combinations commonly used in 


English books, and Webster introduces it into his alphabet as an independ- 


NUMBER II.—DIFFICULTY OF ASCERTAINING THE TRUE NUMBER ent word. thus: “ Sine. prep. [Latin] without.” In estimating the extent of 

OF WORDS IN THE VOCABULARY, Webster's vocabulary, as a measure of the richness of our language, shall 

In specifying the points of excellence of the dictionary under review, I | we count words repugnant to its forms and its grammatical combinations, 
first mentioned fulness of vocabulary. The exact numerical computation | and which tend rather to prove its native poverty? And in comparing this 
of the words in our completest dictionaries is interesting, as furnishing an | with other dictionaries, shall we hold it more copious than they because it 


approximate measure of the copiousness of our speech, and it isan important contains more words which its editors themselves characterize as foreign, 


element in estimating the value of a new dictionary as compared with older | not in origin only but in essence? It is evident, however, that a dictionary 
ones of the same language. For miscellaneous readers—and it is almost | of a language so eminently composite as English, with a total vocabulary 
not one-half of which is of indigenous origin, and with a literature normally 











exclusively for such, not for professed scholars, still less for specialists in any | 
branch of knowledge, that manual word-books are designed—completeness |} employing from five to thirty-five per cent. of words from alien sources, can 
of vocabulary is more important than exactness of definition; for if the | not follow the same rules in this respect as the lexicons of a homogeneous 
general meanings of a word are correctly stated, the context will, in most | tongue like the German. German general dictionaries usually do, and very 
cases, indicate the special application with sufficient precision. How far,| properly may, confine their alphabets to words of the Gothic stock, or at 
ed ?| least they embrace only such Celtic and other foreign derivatives as had be 





then, is the claim of superior fulness in behalf of this dictionary justi 
If we compare, word by word, any ten pages of Webster with the corre | come a part of the speech before the birth of its literature ; but there exist 


sponding pages of any other general English dictionary, we shall find that | general glossaries of terms borrowed from Cireek, Latin, French, and other 


while the former omits few, if any, words given elsewhere, it adds several | languages, and naturalized or semi-naturalized as German, some of which, 


u 


which do not occur in other alphabets, and hence a fair presumption of | though confined chietly to words in common use and containing few strictly 


greater completeness is raised in favor of Webster. Again, it might seem | scientific vocables, number more than fifty thousand words. In English, it 
that, as between Worcester’s, the most copious previously existing English | is very rare to find a page, in some writers even a period, in which several 
dictionary, and that now under consideration, the superiority of the latter in | words of foreign stock do not occur, while in German one may easily write 
the point in question was suiliciently established by the statements of the | whole volumes without introducing any but Gothic radicals and derivatives 
respective editors, which assign 104,000 words to Worcester and upwards of Opening at random a German popular novel which happens to lie before me, 
114.000 to Webster. But a little consideration will sutlice to show that these | the “ Verlorene Handschrift ” of Freytag, I fall upon the tenth chapter of the 
estimates alone, admitting them to be accurate as understood by those who | fourth book, containing about eight thousand words. In this whole chapter, 
made them, afford no ground whatever for a judgment upon the relative! exclusive of proper names and of several repetitions of Professorin and 
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Lakai, designations of two of the characters, and the like, I observe not | 

above fifty non German words, and nearly half of these occur only in the re- negative form is self-evident. Shall we say that Webster is really less 

And yet Freytag | copious than other dictionaries because it omits compound forms that the 
most ignorant reader could have no possible occasion to search for ? 

The opinions of lexicographers in most of these cases differ on the ques 
tion whether we are to count words in these various categories as one or 
more, and their practice, in all of them, is probably more discordant than 
their opinions. We must, therefore, determine the right principle appli- 
cable to each case before we begin a numerical comparison between two 
vocabularies, and follow it scrupulously in computing the extent of each of 
them. The principles by which we are to be guided in answering these 
questions are not, in every instance, altogether obvious, and any one who 
makes the experiment will find consistency in the application of his prin- 
ciples harder still. He must sometimes appeal to etymology, sometimes to 
form, sometimes to nice points of grammar or of signification, before he can 
decide whether a particular word is to be treated as a cipher, a unit, or a 
doublet. In such delicate questions there is usually a subjective and vari- 
able, as well as an objective and constant element of uncertainty, and pro 


reason that to one who knows the meaning of the simple word that of the 


marks of a tradesman whose language is not the best. 
does not, I believe, make special profession of purism. 

3. Words may be the same in form, but radically different in etymology 
and meaning. Thus Webster gives pay, to satisfy or discharge a debt, and 
pay, to smear the bottom of a vessel with tar or pitch, as one and the same 
word, and erroneously refers both forms to a common root. But pay, in the 
first sense, is immediately from the French payer; in the second, from 
French poir (pitch); and the respective derivations and significations are 
wholly unrelated. Shall pay be counted as one word or as two’? Again, the 
verb to curry, which the editors derive through the French from the Latin 
corium, means to dress leather by scraping, cleansing, beating, etc., to dress 
a horse by combing and smoothing his coat, to dress certain dishes by season- 
ing them with curry-powder. These significations are all grouped by 
Webster under one title, and, in fact, they have some slight analogy in 
sense; but though the noun currier, a leather-dresser, is very probably de 


rived from corium, the verb to curry, in the sense of combing a horse, cer- | 
tainly is not from that root, and it is very doubtful whether, even when | bably a scholar who should twice count the words in Webster would make 


meaning to dress leather, it is cognate with the latter word. When it sig-| his second summing up plus or minus by some thousands as compared with 
nifies to season with curry-powder, it is unquestionably from the noun evry, | his first. Hence it will be seen that it is not a simple matter to ascertain 
which is Oriental. The three significations, then, of to curry, though figura- | the number of words in a given alphabet, and that the respective enumera 
tively allied, are logically, and two of them, at least, etymologically, dis. | tions of the editors of “ Worcester” and of “ Webster” are quite too vague to 
tinct. Is to curry one word, or more ? | furnish us the necessary data for arriving at any conclusions whatever re- 

4. Words may be the same in form and in etymology, but so widely _specting the absolute copio usness of the English language, or the compara- 


different in meaning that neither the derivation nor any one general defini- | tive fulness of the two vocabularies. r 
tion would suggest the various significations. Thus, the verb pass means to . — ¥. 
have currency, as money, and to make a thrust with a sword. In both senses 
this word comes from French pas, and more remotely from Latin passus. DE PROFUNDIS.* 
Shall it be counted once or twice? Further, words identical in origin and in 
form, and more or less analogous in signification, may belong to different | °T literary merits, it will not be questioned that he possesses a knowledge of the 
grammatical classes. The verb precipitate means to throw or fall down | habits and haunts of London costermongers, charwomen, thieves, and other 
headlong, the adjective precipitate, over-hasty, rash ; the noun precipitate, a | denizens of the overcrowded and filthy quarters of the metropolis, to which: 
substance which, having been dissolved, is again separated from its solvent, | few writers of fiction can lay claim. And if an almost exclusive use of these 
and thrown to the bottom of the vessel, by pouring in another liquor. Now | 48 materials for his story, and a morbid satisfaction in what is offensive, or, 
this word, in all its senses, is from Latin preceps (headlong), and its different | perhaps we should say, an irresistible tendency to dwell upon the disagreeable 
meanings are allied. The editors of Webster make the verb pass one word ; | phases of social life, for no other reason apparently than because they are 
the verb, adjective, and noun precipitate, three. Are they right in both | disagreeable, can make a mana good novelist, the author of “ De Profundis” 
cases or wrong in one, and, if wrong, in which? Again, in the latest pre. | Should take high rank in his profession. From beginning to end of the book 
vious edition of Webster, the past participle was separated from its verb, | be is literally and typically in the “ depths,” and he takes good care to remain 
and arranged under a different heading. In the present, it is treated as a there. If by chance a character of average respectability or a locality of 
form of the verb, and has no separate title allotted to it, except in cases | average cleanliness is introduced, he almost apologizes for the intrusion, and 
where it has become a technical adjective capable of being used without an Seems uncomfortable until he can regain the more congenial atmosphere of 
auxiliary. If we count the words simply as they stand in the columns of | the back-slums in which the main incidents of his story take place. Of thir 
the two editions, we shall make the new vocabulary less copious than the We purpose giving a brief sketch. 

The hero of the tale is a foundling, deposited in the basket of Mrs. 


old, by the number of titles thus omitted. 

5. Words may be the same in etymology and the same in meaning, or at | Sparkes, a washerwoman, while she is calling at the house of one of her cus 
least indistinguishable in definition, but they may be slightly different in| tomers. Both police and parish authorities refuse to take charge of him, 
form, and the two forms may be contemporaneous or successive. Webster | each demonstrating, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the other is his 
gives comic as one word, comical as another; but his definitions of the two | | legitimate guardian ; but Mrs. Sparkes, unwilling to see the child perish in 

Nevertheless there is a certain distinction | this muddle of red tape and circumlocution, decides, with the consent of her 


are not logically distinguishable. 
in the use of them. We say, the comic almanac, the comic Blackstone, but | husband, a private in the Scots Fusilier Guards, upon adopting him, and he 
the actor Foote was a very comical fellow. Magic and magical, on the con- is christened James Duke, the latter half of his name, which supplies the 


trary, are grouped together under one set of definitions, though they are as | place of patronymic, being due to Private Sparkes’s admiration for the Great 
much distinguished in practice as comic and comical. There are, however, | Duke, under whom ‘he had served at Waterloo. Under the care of Mrs 
other words with these two endings which are employed indifferently. | Sparkes and her daughter Jemima, an ugly girl, with freckled complexion 


There are, further, cases where words, which originally had but one form, | and red hair, James grows up a sturdy, stupid, but well-disposed boy, ani 
have come to have two, one with a Romance, the other with a Gothic termi- | at fourteen years of age becomes a drummer in the regiment of his adoptive 
father. The latter, who has died early in the tale, is now followed to the 


nation, as glebous and gleby, cunonry and canonship, opacity and opaqueness ; | 
grave by his widow, and Jemima, grown into a prodigiously tall woman, 


cases where words indisputably identical in origin and in meaning have 
more than one orthography, and, of course, occupy different places in the | with her natural physical imperfections exaggerated by years, enters the 
alphabet ; and, finally, there are many instances of technical terms where we | world as maid-of-all-work at a boarding-house. James, having a natural re 


use indiscriminately a Greek or a Latin and an English form, as antispastus | pugnance to constituted authorities, soon tires of a military career, and 
and antispast in prosody, cauliculus and caulicle in botany. | deserts from the service. After leading a vagabond life for some months, he 


6. In many languages a very large number of radical and derivative | is enabled, by the assistance of Jemima, to obtain employment as an errand 


words are compounded with a simple privative, or other qualifying particle, | boy with a poulterer, and, showing aptitude for his calling, is gradually ad 
the force of which is so uniform and familiar that it seems quite superfluous | vanced in position and wages, and, finally, marries Jemima, who is eight 


to give a special negative, or otherwise limited definition, to every possible | years his senior. The couple being now comfortably settled in life, misfor- 


word containing it. Thus, the most copious Dutch dictionaries catalogue | tunes thicken around them. James, prostrated by severe illness, is in 
about five thousand words compounded with the prefix on, which nearly | duced, against his earnest remonstrance, to take brandy as a stimulant. 


corresponds to the English inseparable particle wn, and “ Worcester’s Dic- | Jemima also has an attack of illness, from which she emerges with the loss 
The new edi- | of one eye and no increase of personal attractions. Meanwhile, husband and 








WHATEVER opinion may be entertained of Mr. Gilbert’s inventive faculty 


tionary ” contains almost as many beginning with the latter. 
tion of Webster explains fully the significance of this prefix, but it wisely, © “De Profandie: a Tale “ite Social Deposits. mt By William Githers. Alenen- 
as I think, omits a great number of the words compounded with it, for the! der Strahan, publisher, London and New York. 
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wife have acquired a taste for ardent spirits previously unknown to them, | 


and, under the influence of unusually deep potations, the former commits an 
assault upon a policeman, for which he is sent to the house of correction. 


Upon being released he is summarily dismissed by his employer, the poul- | 
terer, and soon after falls into the clutches of a scamp named Meffy, who, | 


taking advantage of the simplicity of Mr. and Mrs. Duke, contrives to plun- 
der them of the few pounds they have laid up in the savings-bank. Reduced 
to great poverty, they leave their lodgings in the comparatively aristocratic 


“Smith’s Rents,” where the author lingers lovingly during the rest of his 
tale. Of the appearance and condition of that locality, and the habits of its 
inmates, many graphic accounts are given, which, it may be added, are en- 
tirely apart from the plot of the story, if plot there be. James now makes a 
new start in life as a costermonger in the fish line, and succeeds very well until | 
his evil genius, in the shape of Mr. Meffy, again environs him with difficulties. 
With inconceivable stupidity he is induced by this person to become a vendor | 
of poultry, with which certain of Mr. Meffy’s friends kindly supply him on | 
very reasonable terms, and in due time he is again sent to the house of cor- 
rection as a receiver of stolen goods. Meanwhile, Meffy plots with one 
Theodore Walters and his son Edward, both residents of “‘Smith’s Rent,” to 
rob the house of a wealthy old bachelor named Mostyn. In the execution 
of the burglary Mostyn is murdered by young Walters, Meffy, as usual, suc- 
ceeds in getting out of the way, and the elder Walters, who is entirely inno- | 
cent of the murder, after assisting his son to escape to America, is arrested 
as the perpetrator of the crime, which, it seems, was committed on the night 
preceding Duke’s last incarceration. With a view to still further shield his | 
son, and also to extricate himself from difficulty, Walters next endeavors to | 
turn Queen’s evidence, and boldly charges Duke with participation in the | 
burglary, and with the commission of the murder. The latter is arraigned, 
but easily proves an alibi and is acquitted, while Walters is convicted and | 
hung. The heir-at-law of the murdered man now interests himself in Duke, 
and sends him out to Sydney, New South Wales, where the story leaves him 
established as “ Purveyor of Poultry to his Excellency the Governor.” 

Such is the main thread of the story, the point or moral significance of 
which, unless the author has intended merely to produce a series of sketches 
of the London poor, cannot be readily detected. The hero and his wife, who, 
in spite of a stupidity which we fancy cannot be characteristic of native 
Londoners, are an affectionate and worthy, though very commonplace couple, 
are involved in all kinds of trouble, which certainly are not of their own 
seeking, which develop in them no remarkable traits of character, and from 
which they emerge no better able, apparently, than before to combat or 
avert misfortune. As their first mishap illustrated the evils of over-indulg- 
ence in alcoholic drinks, we fancied the story was to be a temperance tale ; | 
but there is nothing to show that Duke abolished or greatly abridged 
his potations in after life, or that he might not have got into just such | 
another scrape again. Both are buffeted by the world without cause, by | 
the pure force of circumstances it would seem ; and even the elder Walters, | 
whose efforts to shield his guilty son awaken some commiseration for him, | 
suffers the extreme penalty of the law, while the two principal villains of | 
the tale, Meffy and young Walters, escape scot free. Thus that exemplifica- 
tion of poetic justice which is supposed to be the novelist’s aim is defeated ; | 
it is the guilty who are favored of fortune and the innocent who are punished. | 

The constructive ability of the author is very slight. His numerous epi- | 
sodes illustrating low life, though evidently founded on fact and often 
humorously told, positively detract from the interest of the story. Possibly a | 
third part of the book is devoted to such digressions. As an illustration of | 
the minuteness with which he goes into unimportant details, he devotes in 
one instance half a page to describing two characters, one of whom, he tells | 
us, is not to appear at all in the story, and the other “only once or twice in | 
very secondary business.” Above all, the atmosphere, reeking with squalor | 
and misery, in which the main incidents of the tale are enveloped, oppresses 
the reader from the first page to the last. We do not complain that Mr. | 
Gilbert has penetrated deeper into the “social deposits ” than others—Dick- | 


ens, for instance—but that he remains there so persistently and so need- | 
lessly, introducing no grateful sunlight to relieve the sombreness of his 
shadows, and pointing no moral from the ugly associations with which he 
has brought us into contact. That is the glaring error of a work which 
evinces in many passages a considerable degree of descriptive talent and 
dramatic feeling. Had the author shown that Duke and his wife, in spite of 
living in “Smith’s Rents,” among thieves, prostitutes, and vagabonds, tri- 
umphed over misfortune by reason of certain innate virtues, and not through 
circumstances as purely accidental as those which produced their misfor- 
tunes, his aim would have been intelligible. But, failing to do this, his “ 
of the social deposits ” is simply an offence against good taste and propriety. 


tale | 


' the coast. 


| Gaetano Manzo’s band, by whom Mr. Moens was captured. 


|countess also sets the standard of gentility high. 
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English Travellers and Italian Brigands. By W. J.C. Moens. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1866.)—On May 14, 1865, Mr. Moens and the 
Rev. J. C. Murray Aynsley, while returning with their wives from an excur 
sion to Pestum, were stopped by brigands near the village of Battipaglia, 
about midway between Pestum and Salerno. The ladies were speedily re 
leased and permitted to proceed on their way to Salerno, while their hus 
bands were hurried off by the band to the mountain fastnesses adjoining 
Their ransom was fixed at 50,000 ducats, equivalent to £3,500 
sterling, and Mr. Murray was selected by lot to go in quest of the money, 


ation. 


= : | his companion in misfortune remaining with the brigands as security for its 
quarter of New Pye street, Westminster, for a squalid back-court, known as | 


payment. On August 23d the last instalment of the ransom, which had 
been reduced to 30,000 ducats, was paid, and on the 25th, after a captivity 
of one hundred and two days, accompanied by ceaseless hardships and dan 
ger, Mr. Moens was restored to liberty. In the volume before us he has 
given a plain and modestly written narrative of whatever of interest came 
under his observation during his captivity, from which the reader can ob 
tain a good idea of the romance, the perils, and the profits of brigandage 

The romantic side of this mode of life, according to the author's experience, 
is altogether a fiction. The brigands are ignorant, ferocious, and cunning 

fierce and determined when brought to bay, but for the most part inclined 
to avoid a fight, unless the odds are clearly in their favor. Their leaders are 
not, as is often said, men of superior condition and generous instinets, who 
have been driven by misfortunes or oppression to outlawry, but in general 
are as unmitigated brutes as one would wish to encounter, and selected as 
leaders from superior skill or determination. The traditional pictures qu 
garb, and no less picturesque bivouacs or banquets in mountain caverns, 
commonly associated with Italian banditti, certainly did not fall to the lot ot 
Their clothes 
were more frequently drenched with rain or plastered with mud than 
warmed by a bivouac fire ; for days at a time they were often without other 
food than a miserable crust of bread ; and the vigilance and activity of the 
Italian troops stationed among the Southern Apenuines compelled them to 
be constantly on the move. It seems almost incredible that nen should en 

dure so much peril and personal discomfort, in view even of the large pecu 
niary rewards which they sometimes reap from brigandage, except on the suy 

position that they have committed too many crimes to permit them to resia: 
in civilized, law-abiding communities. This is the true cause of the existence 


}and permanence of the system, and not, as is commonly believed, political 


disaffection promoted by Bourbon reactionists. Brigandage isa necessity, and 
a necessity which the peasantry gladly recognize and encourage for two res 

sons: it rids them of certain dangerous members of society, and it opens to 
them a profitable trade with the outlaws themselves, who pay for food, 
clothing, arms, or ornaments from eight to ten times the value of the 
articles. From the peasants and the retturta? they gain all the information 
and aid they require to carry on a successful career, and, in the opinion o! 
Mr. Moens, it is against these classes that the Italian Government must 
direct its efforts if it expects to put down brigandage. So long as the 77 


| terests of the country people are concerned in its maintenance, or whiie 


their fears of the rendetta forbid them taking a hostile attitude against the 
brigands, it will flourish. The remedy suggested by the author is to open 
up the country by roads, to levy the sum paid as ransom for any captive 


| upon the district in which he was captured, to punish severely those known 
/ to have had dealings with brigands, and to establish an armed rural coo 


stabulary, who, knowing the country and being of the country, he thinks, 
would be far more serviceable than the Piedmontese troops now employed, 
for whom both proprietors and peasants in Southern italy at present enter 
tain a marked dislike. 


The Lady's and Gentleman's Science of Etiquette. and Guide to Perfer 
Manners in Society. By Count D’Orsay and Countess De Calabrella. (Phila 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.)\—In Barbadoes, they say, a man be 
comes a gentleman by purchasing and sometimes wearipg a pair of shoes 
and stockings. We dare say an American citizen from Arkansas, though he 
were barefooted and owned but one negro, would once have maintained his 
right to the title at the point of the well-known toothpick of his native 
State. But more than shoes and stockings or likely negroes are demanded 
by our noble authors. For instance, the count says: ‘Do not pick your 
teeth too much, as, however satisfactory a practice to yourself, to wit 
ness it is not at all pleasant.” “ And never,” says this foreign 
aristocrat,—‘ never use your knife to convey your food to your mouth.” 
As a home-made book of etiquette remarks, we have discarded the worn- 
out despotism of the Old World so far as our form of government is con- 
cerned, why should we not, if we choose, establish an American rule in 
this matter of eating with our knives” There is more of the argument, as 
that the knife is just as clean as the fork, that it is really less awkward, 
that, as for the charge that a man eating with his knife looks as if he would 
cut himself, the reply is, that reason reassures us no man ever did cut him 
self except when he was in a very great hurry. But we do not propose to 
discuss the question. If Count Altred is severe in his requirements, the 
“It is bad ton,” she 
says, “to keep the cards you have received stuck around the frame of 2 
looking-glass.” And again, this is a hard saying: “ Ladies should avoid 
talking too much ;” though we are forced to assent when she adds, 
‘It will occasion remarks,” which seems undeniable. This is good though; 
it is addressed to wives: “In all discussions you should watch yourself at 
tentively lest domestic familiarity raise itself by degrees to the pitch of a 
quarrel.” 

But a fine moral tone pervades the book, ard, on the whole, we see no 
reason why the Count D’Orsay and the Countess Calabrella, if they are in 
heaven, have not a right to do what Timothy Titcomb says he intends doing 
if he should go there—namely, take by the hand such of his readers as he 
finds, and mildly but firmly, also hopefully, ask them if they were not really 


| benefited by the perusal of his works. 
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tion without the supervision of Congress. But even the President's 
plan has not avoided all delay, for no members have yet been elected 
to Congress from Texas, though fifteen months have elapsed since he 
usurped the task of reconstruction. Time is an element which all free 


governments must use liberally. Only despots can create new laws and 


| institutions in a day. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PLATFORM. 

Tue resolutions adopted by the reactionary convention at Phila- 
delphia afford another illustration of the hollowness of party platforms. 
Nine out of the ten resolutions could be accepted by every opponent of 
The whole question at 


the convention with very slight alterations, 
issue turns upon the interpretation of the very language used in this | 
platform. Much of it is taken literally from the Constitution of the 
United States, and is, of course, accepted and insisted upon by both 
parties. The resolutions make no practical application of these general 
principles, although it is notorious that the only cause for the assembling 
of the convention was the difference of opinion which arose in attempt- | 
ing to make that application. No one disputes that every State is 
entitled to representation by members duly elected to Congress. But 
is South Carolina an organized State? and if so, have her representa- | 
tives been duly elected? The convention does not say. The State 
having been once confessedly disorganized and broken up, had the 


President the exclusive power to dictate the mode of its reorganization, | 


or was this a subject for the control of Congress? The convention does 
not say, Yet these are the only questions of constitutional law and the | 
cardinal issues of political principle involved in the strugglé which this | 
convention was called to initiate. 

Of course we all fully understand the real views of the convention 
upon these points; but they were just as well understood before it met. 
And if, having assembled with so much parade, to utter a few meaning- 
less platitudes, we are left simply to our previous knowledge of its | 


members from which to infer their views and aims, we are at liberty to 
put such construction upon the platform as the past history of the 
great majority of the delegates will warrant. Practically, the resolu- 
tions mean that which the party supporting them intend that they shall 
mean, The great object of the mass of those present was to clothe the 
rebels with power, to put loyal men under their feet, and to release the 
white people of the South from all checks and restraints upon their 
will. Doubtless they purpose to do this within the Union, and we 
believe that most of them have no ulterior designs against the main- 
tenance of the Union, if it can be preserved upon their terms, But their 
policy is inconsistent with the very idea of free government, and in- 
evitably hostile in its tendency to the continuance of the Union. We 
judge them by their general policy, not by specious declarations made 
under the pressure of necessity and for political purposes, 

The address is a little more explicit than the resolutions, though 
even this is, to a great extent, couched in general and evasive language. 
We gather from it that ten States are, in the opinion of the convention, 
unconstitutionally excluded from if they are not 
promptly admitted a new civil war may be expected, and that, by this 
exclusion, the validity of the Government itself is brought in question. 
in attempting to recite and confute the arguments by which the action 
of Congress is justified, the author of the address confined himself to a 
citation of those arguments which he thought could be most easily | 
answered. The address takes no notice of the fact, assumed as indis- | 
putable by Mr. Johnson and all his supporters in 1865, that the events 
of the war had obliterated all legal civil government from the revolted 
States, and that it was the duty of the Federal Government to organize 
It evades the main issue before the people, which 


Congress, that 


those States anew. 
is not whether conditions shall be imposed—since conditions have been 
imposed, with the assent of the convention, expressed in its endorse- 
ment of Mr. Johnson—but which is merely whether the work of reor- 
ganization and the imposition of terms which necessarily belong to it, 
are within the province of the executive or of the legislative power. 
Congress claims this work as both its right and its duty. It claims 
the right to determine how fast the work of reconstruction shall be 
carried on, and to deliberate upon its methods and means. This takes 
time, undoubtedly, and meanwhile no representatives can be “ duly 
elected,” since the springs of local government cannot be put in mo- | 


| pendent of the fact of their rebellion or disorganization. 


| than any of its official expressions, 


Some of the assertions of the address are worthy of note, as entirely 


inconsistent with the truth. Thus it is said that in every respect, ex- 


| cept that they are denied representation, the States once in rebellion 
|are recognized as holding the same position as the other States of the 


Union. This, it is well known, is not so. Congress has steadily re- 
fused to recognize them as reorganized for any purpose, and has never 
admitted that the governors and legislatures elected at Mr. Johnson's 
bidding have any right to control even the internal affairs of their 
States. So it is said that Congress has asserted an absolute right to 
exclude States trom representation at its own discretion, wholly inde- 
Such a pre- 
tension would indeed be monstrous; but we are not aware that it has 
been advanced by a single member of Congress, and we are quite cer- 
tain that it has never been put forth by the collective body. An ap 
peal for popular support based on such gross misrepresentations cannot 


command the respect of any one acquainted with the facts. As for the 


declaration that there is no section of the country in which the laws 


meet with more prompt obedience, or where there is less danger or 
purpose of any future insurrection than in the South, its audacious cool- 
ness puts it entirely beyond comment. 

Neither the resolutions nor the address explicitly asserts the power 
of the President to do the things which they applaud him for doing. 
That is a point upon which the convention wisely refrained from argu- 
ment; its shrewdest members being well aware that they could not 
prove the right of Mr. Johnson to reconstruct the Southern States with- 


out putting weapons into the hands of Congress. So they endorse his 


acts generally, without specifying particulars or attempting to reason 


out their position, The obvious truth is that the majority of the con- 
vention were so thankful to Mr. Johnson for not going further, that 
they were glad to forgive him for going as far as he did, 

The platform of the new party being so evasive, so capable of inter- 
pretation in different ways, the account which we give elsewhere of the 
doings of the convention will throw more light upon its aims and spirit 
Indeed, we all know very well of 
what material the party is and must be composed. No matter what 
professions its managers may make. its tendencies are inevitably to sus- 
tain oppression, and to substitute peonage for slavery. In this respect 
it stands in marked opposition to the party of Congress, which, with 
many grave defects of policy and leadership, has nevertheless always 
had a better tendency than its platforms indicated, and has always 
done, or tried to do, more for the cause of liberty than it has promised. 
We look for plainer, more distinct, and far more generous utterances 
from the Union conventions this fall, than those of the Philadelphia 


assemblage. The party of liberty ought not to fear to express itself in 


‘language unmistakable as well as just. 


->- 


WHAT BARON VOM STEIN DID FOR PRUSSIA. 
THE extraordinary rapidity with which Prussia has jumped into the 
position of the first power in Europe—for such she may now undoubt- 
edly be considered ; the extraordinary skill which has been displayed 





in the management of her resources in the recent contest; the great 
qualities displayed in it, both by the rank and file of the army and by 
its leaders; and the marked influence which she is likely henceforth to 
exercise on European politics, have naturally excited general interest in 
her recent history. Everybody knows something of the wars of the 
great Frederick, and how much fighting he got out of his unfortunate 
people; but Prussia in his day was not a state, but a camp. Few 
people know, however, by what process and whose hand it was raised 
from the condition of degradation and poverty and weakness in which 
the battle of Jena left it, into the martial, industrious, wealthy, pros 
perous, and powerful state which we see to-day, 

With the peace of Tilsit, in 1807, the fortunes of Northern Germany 


eached their lowest ebb, The Prussian monarchy was reduced to the 
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three provinces of Prussia proper, Brandenburg, and Silesia, with frag- 
ments of Pomerania, but with frontiers curtailed on all sides. For 
many months the virtual administration, even of that portion of these 
shreds of a country lying west of the Vistula, was in the hands, not of 
the officers of the King, but of three French corps darmée and the civil 
commissaries in their train. Immense contributions were in arrears, 
and the forces of the Emperor Napoleon had no idea of leaving until 
they were collected. The collection was tardy, because of the enormous 
amounts required; and the longer it lasted, the longer was the occupa- 
tion, and the heavier the attendant expenses and the new contributions 
required to meet them. By arguing in this ingenious circle, Napoleon 
filled his coffers and rewarded his favorites; but, instead of extending 
he practically circumscribed his power, by fomenting among the tax- 
paying orders of the conquered provinces—the very classes on whose 
inveterate ill-will toward their hereditary rulers he should have relied 
for support—that universal discontent which, powerless as yet, was 
destined shortly afterwards to become troublesome in Spain, formidable 
in Austria, and ultimately overwhelming in Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria. 

The remnants of Prussia were inhabited by about 4,600,000 people, 
saddled with all the evils which the French had thrown off in their 
revolution, and which, until now, the Prussians had not only borne, 
but cherished, as interwoven with the glories of their history. To one 
who has not visited the eastern shores of the Atlantic, it is almost im- 
possible to convey an adequate idea of the hostile castes into which the 
peoples of Europe were divided at the close of the eighteenth century. 
The peasantry were serfs, bound, by the accident of their birth, to ren- 
der not only agricultural but menial services, and but little better pro- 
tected against the tyranny, the insolence, and the immorality of their 
superiors, than the negroes and negresses of the late slave States. Penal 
laws prevented them from quitting the curtilages which their forefathers 
had given them to cultivate, and of which their landlords were never- 
theless at liberty to dispossess them at pleasure, and incapacitated 
them, if not from learning trades, at least from exercising them in 
towns. 
franchised in 1702, but without conferring upon them any rights of 
The townsfolk, though accounted 


The peasants on the royal domains had been personally en- 


property to the land they tilled. 
free, were not at liberty to settle in the open country, unless, indeed, 
they were wealthy enough to purchase a whole estate, with its village 
of appendant serfs, its seat in the “estates” of the province, its court- 
leet, its advowson, its chase, and its right of entail, all of which re- 
quired special letters of license from the crown, The peasant could not 
obtain these letters, and, of course, could not make such a purchase. 
heir to such an estate, if 


The next aw commoner, was postponed to a 


more distant kinsman of noble birth. Even the nobles thus privileged 
were in their turn prohibited from acquiring town lots or peasants’ 
farms, or from engaging in commerce or handiwork. The army, in 
which they alone could be commissioned, and the bureaucracy were 
their only refuge from penury; but the sudden curtailment of the king- 
dom to hardly a third of its late area, accompanied by the disgraceful 
collapse and disintegration of the army, filled every corner of the land 
with displaced office-holders and military men on half-pay. In the 
province of Posen alone, which Napoleon had transferred from Prussia 
to Saxony, seven thousand civil functionaries were dismissed by the new 
government, and driven to Prussia to escape starvation. So high was 
the price of the necessaries of life that rations of bread had to be issued 
to the half-pay officers, 

Practically, though 
fourth estate as widely severed 


office-holders ¢ 


the 
Lilt 


prised the clergy an 


the ynstituted a 


from the 


not legally, 
latter from each 


dl the 


rest as 


other. In this category must be econ men 


the people for the want of actual freedom, by constructing doctrines 
of theoretical liberty. 


sciences usurp a disproportionate importance, matters of public con- 


* At such times,” says Stein, * the speculative 


cern are neglected, and eccentricities and paradoxes engage and abash 
the mind, which lapses into purposeless reveries instead of irradiating 
the field of action.” 
lost their existence or their importance, and the municipal business was 


Even in the principal cities, elective offices had 


entrusted by the central government to the hands of invalid officers, 
sergeants, and corporals, Every member of the bureaucracy’ depended 
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learning, who labored to console themselves and the educated classes of 
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upon the favor of his immediate superior for his chance of preferment, 
and even of livelihood, The ultimate superiors, the ministers of state, 
depended, nominally, on the King, but, substantially, on the ebb and 
flow of their intrigues against each other, and of the other courtiers 
against them. The ministers were thirteen in number; the heads of 
departments never assembled for consultation, but communicated with 
each other in endless diplomatic correspondence. 

At the head of this people was King Frederic William TIL, a 
monarch whose natural parts never sutticed to give him the command 
of his mother tongue, and whose leading maxim was to distrust men in 
exact proportion to the degree of capacity of which they gave token. 

In 
alone reform even may be inaugurated with a prospect 
hand 


a word, matters had arrived at that desperate pass at which 
oft 
for 


adop 


tion, and, fortunately, the strong Was not wanting the 


work, The reorganization of the army was radically designed and 


energetically prosecuted; “no one in the world,” to use Bliicher’s 
phraseology, ‘was exempted from serving, and no one cut off trom 
Gymnastic exercises were prescribed even 
for the common March, 


1808, of the prerogative right of exacting heavy tines for permis- 


the chance of promotion,” 
schools. The renunciation, on the 2th of 
sion to erect mills, was followed by the abolition of the monopolies 
of the guilds of bakers, butchers, and hucksters, On the 26thof August 
oral deliberations of the Ministers of State had been inaugurated. 
the 19th of November ensued an edict empowering the citizens of 


On 
every town to elect their own local magistrates. The organization of 
provincial yet or estates, mooted and discussed about the same 
time, was effected 

promised the people in 1809 and 1815, was secured by them in 1848, on 


in 1823, and a representative legislature, formally 


which occasion, also, they realized the hope, so long deferred, of a 


judiciary not appendant to the manor, but appointed by, and responsible 


to, the state. On the 15th of August, 1808, the King conterred upon 
some 47,000 families 
vince of Prussia, the only one then uninfested by French soldiery 
fee-simple of the lands tilled by them, comprising about 4,250,000 
All these measures, how- 


the peasants of the crown domains in the pro 
the 


acres, valued at seventeen millions of thalers. 
ever, were preceded by what may be called the great constitutional 
amendment, adopted the 28th of October, 1807. It restrained land- 
lords from converting into sheep-walks the farms once leased to a 
peasant family, without the consent of the tenant and his heir and of 
the provincial authorities; qualitied every Christian subject of the 
realm to exercise any and every calling; and to take, hold, and convey 
real estate, and for ever abolished all rights of property in man or in 
human labor or services. Another, and, as many regard it, the crown- 
ing part of the work, was the establishment of the University of Berlin, 
the focus of a national system of education pervading every order of 
society, and unfolding every grade of intellect on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Pestalozzi’s method ; the evocation of the spontaneity of the 
mind in contradistinction to the cramming of the memory. 

Such were the far-famed reforms of the Baron vom Stein, the prac- 
tical results of the programme with which, in October, 1807, he had 
entered upon the administration. 

Notwithstanding the authentic exposition of the motives of the 
scheme, and notwithstanding the pains we have taken to place it in its 
true light by detailing the grievances and abuses it corrected, we can- 
not suppress a misgiving that the remark, ‘Is that all?” will be the 
first comment of our readers. The “liberal” reforms of the Baron yom 
Stein would not be dreamed of in the United States at this day as the 
wildest aspiration of the most reactionary aristocrat. It is as if an 
American were laboring to explain to Prussians the value of a law for- 
bidding the butchery of negroes for pastime, or preventing the banish- 
Yet re- 
events in the centre of Europe are indications of a national health 


ment of citizens for having aided in suppressing a rebellion. 
cent 
and vigor for which the needle-gun alone will not suffice to account. 
Great ends have been attained in a very short time, and at very small 
expense. That much of this is due to those features of Stein's system 
which may be regarded as an approximation to American institutions 
no one will deny; but, in candor, a liberal share of the credit belongs to 
the two points of the programme which the American reader may have 
thought least worthy of notice—the principle of universal liability to 
military service on the one hand, and the guarantee of universal edu- 








cation, in every grade, according to the Pestalozzian method, on the 
No part of our late military administration underwent 
ism than the bounties paid our volunteers and the commuta- 
tions allowed our drafted men. No act of the Government was more 
universally applauded than the instantaneous and total disbandment 
of our forces. Nothing could have been more fully sanctioned by pub- 
lic opinion than the entire omission to secure a permanent registration 
and organization of the national forces upon the return of peace. Yet 
the bountics have done more to demoralize the masses and pile up the 
national debt than all the efforts of the enemy; the precipitate disar- 
mament, besides throwing away the most splendid opportunities in 
foreign politics, and leaving the loyal inhabitants of half the country 
to the tender mercies of defeated but unchecked enemies, has flooded 
the walks of business and of politics with hosts of enforced adventurers, 
many of whom, under the pressure of necessity, are laboring socially 
and politically to injure, debase, and destroy the country which they 
risked their lives to save, and which, did not hunger forbid, they 
would gladly serve and sustain; and the absence of a system of na- 
tional drill and organization makes it certain that the next war will be 


other hand. 


less criti 


as long drawn, as corrupting, and as wasteful of blood and treasure as | 


the last. The Prussian soldier of the present day has every title to the 
name of a citizen; but the army, from the ranks up through every 
grade of officer to the staff, is pervaded by an amount of military intel- 
lect, skill, and discipline such as no “regular” troops have ever at- 
tained. The acquirements of the business and professional part 
of the community is not the mere residuum of each individual’s own 
business experience, but the development of what he has Iearned in the 
college or the high school, not to detest as a task and forget as rubbish, 
but to incorporate with his mental growth and being. There is an 
appreciation of other standards of excellence besides the accumulation 
of wealth; and the wealth on hand, vastly inferior in volume to that 


of maritime nations, has a power of purchasing the means of happiness | 


infinitely superior. A millionaire in New York can accomplish no 
more in the education of his children, in the enjoyment of cultivated 
pleasures and of the refinements of life, and in rescuing from the tur- 
moil of business, ambition, and care a reasonable portion of leisure, 
ease, and self-culture, that a pensioned German officer or retired pro- 


fessor. 


ELEANOR. 


ONLY one tongue to speak ! 
And that his—the betrayer ! 

Her white lips were still and meek, 
And the world did not care! 


She was beautiful and young, 
As she lay there cold ; 

Smoothly flowed the guilty tongue ; 
No one her tale told! 


Only one tongue to speak 
In this world! Betrayer! 
Does it never blanch thy cheek 
To think that Christ must care? 


THREE DAYS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Ir an unfriendly observer might, perhaps, for the moment be a little de- 
pressed as he looked round upon the benches of the Wigwam and saw the 
great multitude, twelve or fifteen thousand strong, apparently enthusiastic 
and unanimous, gathered together there, he might partly reassure himself 
by turning to the platform, where the chief places were no better filled than 
by Mr. Randall, Mr. Doolittle, Mr. Edgar Cowan, Mr. Browning, and Mr. 
Hogan of Missouri. General Dix also sat among these gentlemen during 
two of the three sessions ; so did Senator Carlile; Mr. Raymond was there 
on the last day; and until the last day Mr. Isaiah Rynders, of New York, 


was pointed out to the curious. 


It was reassuring, too, to notice that this was a great popular rising of | 


the sort which seemed to give its most heartfelt cheers to the name of Val- 
landigham. And the unanimity—which was so striking a characteristic of 
the proceedings that one was reminded rather of a machine than of a delib- 
erative assembly, or a meeting of long-separated brethren speaking freely 
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the fulness of their hearts—was a unanimity obtained by certain means that 
| were obvious to the most inexperienced eye. We do not speak of the means 
by which Vallandigham, Henry Clay Dean, and other delegates of national 
| notoriety were induced to spare the convention the scandal of their attend 
| ance, for that business was managed in private rooms, and apparently it was 
provided in whatever agreement was made that Mr. Vallandigham should 
not only withdraw, but withdraw in silence, and he made no speech in pub 
| lic before going away from Philadelphia. It may sufficiently account for 
| his silence and for the generally repressive treatment to which he submitted, 
'that his Southern friends condemned him to no more difficult task than 
No Southerner claimed or took 


| 


| 
| 


| they themselves were willing to perform. 
| a prominent part in the proceedings ; not one of them, we believe, opened his 
mouth in the convention—except to give the chairman the name of sony 
gentleman to be put on committee—after the ex-General Dick Taylor called 
| for three cheers forthe temporary president, General Dix. In regurd to Mr. 
| Vallandigham and themselves they judiciously decided, and the decision was 
rigorously carried into effect, as Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, is reported to have 
decided in his own case, “ that peculiar circumstances of an antecedent 
| nature made his non-participation as an active delegate more advisable than 
| otherwise.” 
“ For you see,” said a delegate from Georgia, talking to another in a 
horse car, ‘what we want is to split off a part of the Black Republicans-- 
| enough to change the majority in Congress.” 
|  “ Well, we'll do it,” said the other. “ That was a heavy delegation from 
New York. And after what Mr. Vallandigham has done, we can carry al! 
| our districts in Ohiv but four. I was not a great friend of Mr. Vallandig- 
ham’s before, but he’s done a big thing for himself. And we never would 
have forced him to go, sir. He was one of our delegation, and we admit 
ted it.” 

The Georgian assented, and went on to speak of the address : 

“ T don’t like all that address. It’s mighty long, for one thing. Though, 
far as that goes, it'll be read by everybody. He's an able fellow. And there 
were some things in the resolutions, too. That one about the Federal so! 
'diers. We saw Federal soldiers in Atlanta. But it ought to give us a huu 
dred thousand votes.” 

The Ohio man was confident that it would, and much more confident 
than the Southerner seemed to be that the desired diminution of Black Re 
publicans would take place. 

Within the Wigwam Mr. Doolittle was the great promoter of harmony 
For example: it had been made a rule for the government of the delibera 
tions, that all resolutions meant for the platform or the address should be 
referred without debate to the Committee on Resolutions. On the second 
day an Illinois Democrat, as he announced himself, rose, and, much to the 
disgust of the managers, moved that the resolutions should be reported in 
print, and he added, in substance, that he wished the platform thoroughly 
examined before it was accepted. A keen-faced old man, of the New York 

delegation, was up in a moment, and asking Mr. Doolittle to make the pre 
| posterous ruling that an order of the convention, directing the committee to 
print their report, was a motion of such a kind that, under the rules, it 
could not be adopted nor rejected, but, like a resolution, must go to the com- 
mittee without a vote. Mr. Doolittle, evidently to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Randall, and somewhat to the amusement of Mr. Cowan, who laughs easily, 
| and probably has learned something of parliamentary law, instantly complied 
with the New Yorker’s request. This is but one instance; the after his 
tory of the resolutions and address furnish several others. A Pennsylvania 
delegate offered an ill-considered resolution referring to Forney, Sumner, and 
Stevens. What it referred to was not, however, found out by its being read 
to the convention, for Mr. Doolittle coolly took the responsibility of keeping 
the slip of paper in his own possession, nor could the delegate afterwards 
Again, it was generally noticed 


succeed in having the matter brought up. 
when the resolutions were reported, and a gentleman on one of the very 
foremost benches was endeavoring to catch the President's eye and ear, tha' 
he, without the smallest regard to that circumstance, declared the question 
to be upon the adoption of the report, and, immediately putting that ques 
tion, it was answered with gratifying unanimity in the affirmative. The 
address written by Mr. Raymond followed next, and was no sooner adopted 
in a similar way than the ever-vigilant Mr. Hogan, rising in the interest of 
harmony—which at the Wigwam seemed to resemble liberty in one respect— 
| was ready with a motion for an adjournment at once and sine die. 

The studious preparation of this harmony, the cut-and-dried monotony of 
agreement, were made manifest in many other incidents, as, for instance, in the 
reading of Mr. Raymond’s address. The discouraging quiet with which that 
| paper would be received had been foreseen. The first few sentences contained 
}nothing that would not be acceptable to any body of Americans. The 
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country was said to have risen with renewed strength after a long civil war, 
and to have displayed such courage and resources as to command the respect 
and admiration of the civilized world, and thereupon some matter-of-course 
applause followed. Mr. Raymond sat down and looked at Mr. Doolittle. 
Mr. Doolittle gave two or three raps with his gavel and said that gentlemen 
must know that whenever applause was given some time was consumed ; he 
requested, therefore, that no sign of approbation be made until the end of the 
reading. Much of what succeeded may be serviceable in Northern political 
campaigns, but we doubt if any Southerner there present listened without 
displeasure when the reader went on to mention the late war as an insur- 


rection, when it was said that throughout the rebellion the United States had | 


acted strictly on the defensive, and that the absolute supremacy of the 
National Government had been established. At any rate, for half an hour 
or more, all disposition to applaud was perfectly restrained, and there was 


no stamping or cheering till Mr. Raymond came to the passage where it is | 


said that the Southern people, if they should submit with uncomplaining 


submissiveness to the humiliations that Congress seeks to impose on them, | 
Then there was a | 
great uproar, and, on motion, the words were read over again and were ap- | 


would be unworthy of their ancestors and themselves. 


plauded more furiously than before. It is fair to say, however, that it is 


left open to Mr. Raymond to plead that his statement of what it is that Con- | 


gress asks of the South was, in many respects, a false one, and that, there- 


fore, the policy which he indirectly advised the Southerners to resist by | 


force is an imaginary policy, which never was and never will be pursued 
towards them. Again, when the committee reported their ten resolutions, 
the convention adopted them in rather less than two minutes. Then the 
president said that, by mistake, one resolution, the seventh, would have to 


be passed upon by itself. The Secretary read it, and in a moment we had 


the pleasure of hearing the abolition of slavery ratified with particular cer- | 


emony, and of seeing Massachusetts and South Carolina rising together to 
lead off in cheers for the propositions that the South has no purpose nor 
desire to re-establish slavery, and that the negro ought to have equal pro- 
tection with the white man in every right of person and property. 

If it seems wrong to allege or to suspect so much finessing, we can only say 


that from the beginning the sincerity and straightforwardness of the man- | 


agers were made more than doubtful by continual displays, some of them 
above-mentioned, of rather unscrupulous and mean adroitness and of cheap 
stage trickery. A specimen of this latter was given on the first day, when 


| 
the delegation representing South Carolina, and a delegation which came | 


from Massachusetts, were made to walk down the central aisle arm-in-arm— 
the South Carolinians, by the way, Governor Orr, Governor Perry, and the 
rest, having much the advantage in point of appearance ; for although both 
sides seemed to wear an air of being conscious that the performance was 


rather ridiculous, the Massachusetts men had a half-frightened look of sheep- | 


ishness and inferiority that made one pity them, and was not pleasant to 
see. Other instances were when General Custer swung his hat, and led off 
the applause as the band played “ Dixie,” and when General Dick Taylor 
was selected to propose three cheers for General Dix. 

But, at any rate, the labor and pains of the managers were exceedingly 
well rewarded. The discipline of the convention was perfectly maintained, 
and at no time was its quiet in any danger, except, for a moment, when the 
president tried the method of peremptory repression which had previously 
been so successful with Mr. Hays, of Illinois, and attempted to prevent the 
reading of Vallandigham’s letter. Mr. Groesbeck, of Ohio, leaving his seat, 
walked down to the front row, holding the letter in his hand. He presented 
it asa communication from Mr. Vallandigham. The applause that followed 
was instantaneous, beginning in several parts of the hall simultaneously, and 
needing no prompting. On the platform there were none but grave faces, 
and in the benches there were many angry faces when Mr. Doolittle replied 
that without the unanimous consent of the convention the letter could not 
be read. A gentleman from New York was quick with his dissent, but as 
he said “I object,” there were cries of “No, no,” and indications of a storm. 
Mr. Groesbeck kept standing, and several other members rose amid a stir 
which can hardly be called confusion, but which was in marked contrast 
with the ordinary dead calm. Evidently the prearranged programme was 
spoiled; but Mr. Reverdy Johnson, who, with Mr. Montgomery Blair, was 
conveniently posted full in the President’s eye, came to the relief of Mr. 
Doolittle’s embarrassment, and got a round of applause for moving a suspen- 
sion of the rules so that the letter might be received. This was carried, and 
there were more cheers. Then the secretary read the letter, which was 
vehemently applauded, and all danger was past. The great danger, at all 
events, was past; for it proved not difficult to get the declaration of prin- 
ciples through without a word of debate, though that, it seemed, was a cause 
of thankfulness, since when it was done there was plenty of hand-shaking 
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among the managers, and the odd-looking face of Secretary Randall, which, 
however, is not fitted for the display of the harsher emotions, was perfectly 
beaming with delight. 
Outside of the convention almost everything was equally satisfactory. 
There was, of course, a great consumption of drinks in the different bar 
rooms, but it led to very little disputatious talking, and we saw nothing that 
approached a breach of the peace, except, perhaps, on Wednesday night, 
and the talk then came to nothing. “ There will be no riot,” I heard a city 
merchant say. “Naturally it makes some of our people mad to see these 
rebel major-generals walking up and down the streets. There's Chalmers ; 
he was at Fort Pillow. And there was an impression that John Moseby 
was here, but I believe it’s his cousin, C. L. I don’t know, I won't say we 
| Should n't have had trouble if the papers and the influential men on our side 
had n’t set their faces against it. Indeed we may have trouble yet, but | 
think not. Our very lowest class of people are not like your lowest class in 
New York, and Philadelphia is not New Orleans.” 
These last words were the first I heard in the street on the morning of 
Tuesday. An old negro leaned on a cane and watched a young one who 
was scrubbing the sidewalk. He looked after a delegate, unmistakably from 
the South, a long-haired man in a full suit of black, except that the waist 
coat was wanting, and said to the other, “No, Philadelphy a’ n't New 
| Orleens.”’ 
On Wednesday afternoon a band appeared on Ninth Street, under the 
balcony of the Continental Hotel, and, beginning to play, soon attracted a 
crowd which cheered and called for Doolittle and Randall. Neither came 
‘out, but regular stump speeches were made by Rogers, of New Jersey, Mar 
shal Gooding, of the District of Columbia, a man with a wonderfully stento 
rian voice, and George Francis Train, arrayed all in white flannel, who in 
dulged his immedicable hate of Great Britain and love of Ireland, and did 
not spare the Radical Congress. It was not far from dusk when he ended 
his amusing farrago, and the crowd had largely increased. By eight o'clock 
it extended from Chesnut Street to Sansom, and must have consisted of five 
‘thousand people. Soon there began to be proposals for three cheers for Gen 
eral Geary, which would be given by about half the persons present. A 
cheer would then be set up for Heister Clymer. This would be answered 
by groans for “ Shyster” Clymer, and by and by it became impossible for the 
| speakers in the balcony to make themselves heard, except at intervals, and 
| then they were to be heard expostulating with the crowd something in this 
manner: 
| “Fellow-citizens of the North, shall I go home—(Yes, yes, go home. 
Hurrah for Geary)—to my constituents and tell them that in the great city 
of Philadelphia—(More cheers for Geary. Three more)—in the great city of 
| Philadelphia I was not allowed free speech? (New Orleans, New Orleans. 
Dostie. Do you ailow it inthe South? Go home, Johnny. Let yourself 
down with a rope. Hurrah for Geary.)” 
If the speaker showed signs of getting angry he was assailed worse than 
| ever, and his voice was drowned with shouts. If he spoke of “the revolu- 
tionary party now controlling the country,” the crowd gave cheers for Old 
Thad, for the Radical Congress, for Charles Sumner, for King Thad, for Wil! 
| liam D. Kelly, for negro suffrage, and for Thaddeus Stevens. If he spoke of 
| “ the country” he was asked, Which? If he declared that the South accepted 
the situation, some one would say, D—n you, you had to, or Who made you ” 
| If he insisted that the South was to-day as loyal as the North, the shouts of 
| New Orleans and Memphis were repeated, and when he mentioned the army, or 
spoke of “a brave and magnanimous people,” the audience cried ont“ Ander 
sonville,” “ Salisbury,” “ Macon,” “ Libby,” “ Go get Wirz,” and throughout 

| the evening the cheers for Geary were incessant. When a speaker was tired 
out and went into the hotel, Vallandigham and Jeff Davis were called for, 
and a favorite cry was “ Moseby, Moseby.” A little after nine o'clock a 
strong party of policemen came upon the ground, and, marching down the 
street, took their position in the heart of the crowd. The delegates, leaning 
from the windows, clapped their hands, and the speaking was resumed in 
comparative stillness. The friends of Clymer, who for some time had been 
pretty quiet, now began to be heard again. But by and by the shouting 
recommenced, and the meeting fairly passed into the hands of the Geary 
men, who used all the old cries over again, and added cheers for Forney and 
patriotic songs, such as “ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “ Rally Round the Flag,” 
and “John Brown's Body.” 

This scene made some impression on the minds of the Southern dele- 
gates inside of the hotel, and had the effect of making them, for the moment, 
less jubilant. The disgust at the stiffness of the Philadelphia Radicals was 
great. A New York delegate, however, did what he could to cheer and en- 
courage his friends by informing them that the shouts were not those of 

Pennsylvanians, Bostonians, or New Yorkers. He recognized them, he said, 
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the voices of a of 
brought on by the Radicals for the purpose of beginning a riot. 


as hired gang ruffians from Baltimore who had been 


The general appearance of the convention may be pronounced good 
enough, unless we say that, considering the work it proposed to do, it should 
have been specially good. B. F. Perry, of South Carolina, teverdy Johnson, 
and Montgomery Blair were the ablest looking men present. Among the 
other members there were not many very stupid-looking faces. The two 
prominent types of mankind represented were the Southern and Northern 
politician and office holder, and those are classes of people who, if they do 
The 
work which really was done, however, was not of a kind that required higher 
The plat- 
it only remained to induce Mr. Vallandigham to 


not look particularly great and good, generally look sufliciently sharp. 
powers than those of an accomplished wire-puller and lobbyist. 
form was ready-made ; 
keep out of sight while it was being put up, and to stand on it quietly after- 
wards, and to persuade the Southerners to take back seats in the conven 
tion. This work was certainly marvellously well done, and everybody was 
disappointed who thought Presidential patronage had lost its power and 
Southern politicians their traditional shrewdness, and that the convention 
would either break up in a quarrel or be given over openly to the detested 


and despised Copperhead party. 
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NAPOLEON'S MISCALOCULATIONS. 


SomME one who moves in our high official circles said at the beginning of 
the present war that the Emperor of the French would astonish the world 
by his disinterestedness. The begins after the battle of 
Napoleon III. offered to victorious Prussia the conditions of 


astonishment 
Sadowa. 
vanquished Austria, but these conditions having been rejected, he finds it 
now equally convenient to recommend to vanquished Austria the conditions 
This is not yet clearly understood in France. You 
I do sometimes, notwith 
for 


of victorious Prussia. 
certainly do not read our provincial papers. 
standing their dulness, in order to see the shadow of coming events ; 
most of these papers receive their inspirations from our bureau de Vesprit 
“To be sure the King of Prussia 


in Paris. This is their present language : 


has obtained a magnificent victory, but the Emperor of the French has | 


obtained a still greater victory, for it has cost the life of nobody.” How 
is it that this language does not satisfy public opinion, and that yester- 
day the Emperor found himself obliged to suppress the Courrier du 
Dimanche, a paper rendered famous by the collaboration of Prévost-Paradol, 
but now, alas! extinct? Why is Cesar getting so nervous after his great 
pacific victory? 1 think it can easily be explained. 
promised us at Auxerre that the treaties of 1815 should be torn to pieces. 
They are torn, indeed; but the letter only is defaced, the spirit remains 
The German Confederation had 
its fron- 


A month ago Cvsar 


stronger, more ardent, and more powerful. 
its sword was Prussia ; 


been organized against France in 1815; 
This point of the 


tier was placed against our most vulnerable frontier. 
sword is still in the same place; but the sword itself has been made in- 
finitely more powerful. Thanks to the organization of the German Con- 
federation, France has found herself able to accomplish great things since 
1815: she was able to make her revolution in 1830, to create the neutral 
kingdom of Belgium, and, in 1859, to deliver Lombardy. The opposition 
which these three great changes have met across the Rhine, never was 
able to gather strength quickly enough to stop our progress. The hostility 
of Germany was rather defensive thun aggressive ; now, under the leadership 
of Prussia, it may become aggressive if it chooses, and German unity, formed 
by a military despotism, will some day be inclined to try its force against the 
Imperial despotism of France. Instinct is stronger than reason with nations 
Philanthropists and philosophers will tell us in 


as well as with individuals. 
that 


vain that German unity will be satisfied with its legitimate conquests ; 
France has nothing to fear from it ; that the Germans will be contented with 
the great works of peace and with the glory of their own regenerated em- 
pire. This might, perhaps, be true, if German unity was sister to German 
liberty ; if all over Europe there were free parliaments, free institutions, a 
free press. But if Europe is divided between a few great potentates, who 
will only keep sham parliaments ; if the military spirit continues every where 
prevalent ; if large standing armies and navies continue to absorb the chief 
attention of all governments, I am afraid that this great era of peace and of 
fraternity which is promised us is far distant. Deep calleth unto deep. So 
war calls for war. It is, therefore, not surprising that the French nation 
should feel some anxiety with regard to Germany. 

The French Emperor had hoped that the war between Austria and 
Prussia would be long, bloody, and uncertain in its results. He would have 
stepped in, in the end, like devs er machind, and his Cvesarian hand would 
Instead of that, what have we 


have traced the conditions of the peace. 
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A campaign more rapid than any of the first Napoleon’s; a great 
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seen ? 
empire crushed in an instant ; the secondary states of Germany giving way 
everywhere before Prussia. The day after Sadowa, the Austrian Emperor 
offers Venetia to Napoleon IIL, and asks his mediation. But Italy refuses 
The 


From 


to accept Venetia from his hands, and sends her army across the Po. 
Prussians do not halt for a day ; uot one of their columns is arrested. 
Bohemia they march into Moravia, and they never stop until their headquar 
Austria submits to all the conditions imposed by Bis 
she unties the knot which for centuries 


ters face Vienna, 
mark ; she gives away everything ; 
had tied her to Germany ; she acknowledges Prussia as the heir of the old 
German empire. 

It is useless to enter into the details of the preliminaries of peace 
The kines 


; one 
word tells the whole story: Prussia is free to do as she likes. 
and small sovereigns which she will disdain to dethrone will be nothing but 


Their sovereign rights are | 


hereditary governors of her provinces. ost. 
Germany will have but one army, one diplomatic system of representation, 
and this army, this diplomacy, will be directed from Berlin by a king who 
believes in his divine right and has never yielded before his parliament. 
For a moment there was some question of the second Germany on the 
south of the Main, under the hegemony of Bavaria, but the craving for 
unity is as strong on the south as on the north of the Main; and Bismark 
is obliged to keep a stick to defend himself against the Bavarian and Wiir 
‘tembergian annexationists. Since national unity could not be procured 
under the federal form, let it come under the form of a military centraliza 
tion. Such is the mood of Germany, and, of course, the Germans must 
know better than we do what is good for them. 

It would, however, be unfair to accuse the French of egotism and na 
tional jealousy for being unable to witness without some uneasiness the mon 
strous development of Prussia. This uneasiness is all the more natural as 
England isentirely converted to the Prussian cause, and hails with an uncon 
cealed joy the creation of a great Protestant military power which will be 
capable of checking the ambition of France. 

A FRENCHMAN. 


Paris, Aug. 4, 1866. 
“oe 


Faas SORNEE. Pants, August 3, 1866. 
NEVER were so many sovereigns out of their capitals at the same time, 
and never, certainly, had so many of them so faira prospect of never re-entet 
ing them. The Sphynx, after a stay of a few days at St. Cloud, has gone to 
Vichy, his departure for which fountain of health seemed, for a few hours, 
likely to be deferred by the “narrow escape” incurred by the “hope ot 
France,” who, in going through his exercises in the gymnasium fitted up 
for his little highness in one of the wings of the palace, managed to make a 
false move, and fell from a considerable height on his head, to the intens 
horror of his teacher and attendants, who, on picking him up, found him 
quite insensible. The Emperor and Empress were, of course, sent for in all 
haste, and the great surgeon, Dr. Nélaton, summoned by telegraph, was 
speedily on the spot. Buta child’s bones are, happily for the prospect of the 
future, rather more elastic than those of their ‘“ forbears,” 
that Dr. Nélaton, conveyed to St. Cloud by a special train as fast as steam 
could drag him, arrived at the palace, the little prince had come out of his 
The most 


and by the time 


insensibility, and seemed quite ready to resume his gymnastics. 
minute examination failed to detect any injury ; and as the child has seemed 
none the worse for the accident, it is hoped that no bad effects will follow, 
and the Emperor, who was on the point of setting out for Vichy, was able 
Queen Victoria 


to leave him, apparently quite well, on the following day. 
is at her favorite marine residence of Osborne, in the lovely Isle of Wight : 
the Queen of Spain is taking baths of mountain air at the stately palace otf 
San Ildefonso, before taking sea-baths at San Sebastian, near the Franco 
Spanish frontier, which has just been quietly and peacefully “ rectified” by 
a commission named for that purpose by the two governments. The Em 
peror of Russia is at the great summer-palace of Czarskov-Cselo, where Prin 
cess Dagmar of Denmark is about to be married to the new heir to the Rus- 
sian crown. It 
with her first betrothed, was, at first, not willin 
Sut the whole family are extremely 


appears that the young princess, who was sincerely in love 
g to listen to the proposed 
transfer of her hand to his brother. 
fond of her, and especially the Empress, who loves her as though she were 
her own daughter, and had set her heart on making her the wife of her 
second son when her eldest born had departed. The new heir, on his side, 
was passionately attached to his brother, and grieved so deeply and heartily 
at his loss—and all the more so that his brother’s malady was attributabl 
that he could 
not bear to hear of his own accession to the rank of heir-apparent. It 


seems like a sacrilege for me to take my brother's place!” he kept crying, in 


to an injury he received in saving him trom a dangerous fall 
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the midst of his sorrows. The influence of time, however, seems to have 
gradually accustomed the young man to his new dignity, and to have recon, 
ciled him to the idea of marrying pretty Princess Dagmar, who, if not bring 
ing to this alliance all the warmth of her first affection, is said to be quite 
willing to take him. The splendor of the match may well have made her 
friends desirous to secure it for her; and the great affection of the Empress, 
who has been the prime mover of the alliance, has at last overcome all the 
princess’s hesitation. The Kings of Denmark, Sweden, and Portugal are all 
the King of Prussia is in Bohemia with the corps com 
the King of 


in the country ; 
manded by the Crown Prince ; the King of Italy is at Rovigo ; 
Holland is drinking the waters at a German spa; the King and Queen of 
Belgium are making a journey through their prosperous little kingdom, re 
ceived at every point with enthusiastic ovations; the King of Greece is 
amusing himself at Corfu; and the kings and kinglets dispossessed by 
Prussia are at Vienna with the Emperor Francis-Joseph, the only potentate 
of Europe who is now in his capital. 

The prospect of peace is sending a ray of delight into the hearts of the 
hotel-keepers of the fashionable watering-places, who have been hitherto re- 
duced to a very low pitch of despondency. Hombourg, especially, which has 
been in very low spirits, is now rejoicing. Half a dozen princesses, and a 
goodly number of marchionesses and baronesses, have just arrived there from 
Paris, with no end of splendid toilettes ; and have partly consoled the people 
of the town for the nullity of their receipts during the last two months— 
of 


unusual brilliance had been anticipated by the townspeople, in consequence 


months usually so fruitful for them. But, oddly enough, a “season”’ 
of the unusually large gathering of lionesses of the demi-monde who had 

made up their minds to favor the town with their presence, thereby raising 

the hopes of the Hombourgers toa very high pitch; but hitherto the world 

of fashion has been represented at Hombourg during the present summer 

almost entirely by its lady-members ; and the dangerous sirens in question, | 
finding themselves deprived of their usual amusement of plucking gulls, 

have been reduced to the unwonted occupation of playing billiards and 

rouge-ct-noir among themselves. What with this costly species of pastime, 
their extravagant mode of living, and the non-arrival of the purses on whose 
contents they had speculated so confidently, these interesting personages 
are said to be thoroughly “ cleaned out,” kept under sharp surveillance by 
the hotel-keepers with whom they have been running so deeply into debt, 
and absolutely unable to get away from the trap in which they have caught 
themselves. But the tide of fashionable folly, no longer arrested by the 
dykes of war, will doubtless soon be flowing in its usual channels, and the 
sirens in question fishing again in its turbid waters with their usual disas 
trous success. 

Meantime, among the many names of grades dames who have re 
cently arrived at Hombourg is that of the mysterious Baron Krudener, 
whose reputation as necromancer, seer, somnambulist, or “ medium,” ac 
cording to the view taken by those about him of his peculiar powers, has 
so greatly excited the curiosity of the Parisians for the last two or three 
years. This gentleman’s mother was thought to have inherited the mantle 
of the renowned Mademoiselle Lenormand ; and her son is said to be pos 
sessed of faculties even more wonderful than her own. Should the baron, 
however, defer his appearance in Paris much longer, the Parisians will begin 
to deride his reputation. Paris cannot forgive a celebrity which ventures to 
grow up without its sanction ; and if its owner persists in doing without the 
stamp of its approbation, soon denies its worth and reality. It has not only 
never forgiven Jenny Lind her persistent refusal to sing within its borders, 
but has arrived at the conclusion that she must needs be only a third-rate 
artiste, and accordingly, to bear out this decision, the Paris papers have been 
declaring that the reappearance of the Swedish Nightingale, who sang, on 
Monday last, with immense applause, at a concert in London, and was over 
whelmed with plaudits, enthusiasm, and bouquets, was a complete Jivsco, 
“ Her voice, if it ever existed, except in the imagination of her English ad 


mirers, has left her. Her audience listened. to the broken notes of their 
former favorite, at first with disappointment, then with unequivocal signs 


of discontent, and at last drove her from the stage with a storm of hisses 


We have had a few splendid marriages, and are to have a few more, wit! 
trousseaux that have created some stir among the fashionable fouriissevrs 
of the capital, and some interest among that portion of the fashionable pub- 
lic that has not yet quitted Paris. Baron de Cordova, attaché at the Russian 
Embassy, carries off Princess Bibesco ; 
have raised delighted womankind to the rank of duchess. 


and no less than three French dukes 
One of the latter 


is a niece of the fortunate Hebrew, Fould, who, while so faithfully serving 


his Imperial master in the difficult and responsible post of Minister of 


Finance, has not diminished the colossal fortune he had, it is said, previously 
acquired. Another of these glorified ladies, though her “ great expectations" 
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| place in the library. 
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in the pecuniary line have probably not been altogether foreign to the choice 
possess as many charms as millions,” and 
The third, 


of her noble husband, is said to “ 
to have inspired her ducal spouse with a very genuine adoration. 
the spoiled and petted daughter of one of the wealthiest manufacturers of 
France, has been so inflated by the grandeur to which she has found her 
self lifted by her betrothal to a duke, that her arrogance and supercilious 
ness since that moment have been something sublime. The duke’s mother, 
a thorough lady, of very old family, and distinguished for the gracious sim 
plicity and kindness of her manner, being greatly annoyed by the young 


lady’s manner, which was fast bringing ridicule upon her, and making 


enemies of all about her, but who, like most French mothers, would prob- 
ably have considered it a“ tempting of Providence” to try to dissuade her 


ra 
§ &@ 


son from espousin money-bag of such colossal proportions, determined, at 


least, to give her a hint. Accordingly, after the wedding, the dowager 
duchess, having kissed her new daughter in the most approved maternal 
style, took her aside and said to her, in her sweetest tones, “* And now, my 
love, that you have become a great lady, T trust you will remember that cour 
tesy is the truest mark of rank, and that henceforth, having no longer any 
need to enforce your claims to respect by pretension, you will prove that 


you appreciate the dignity of your position by be ing uniformly polite 


How the young duchess received this wise piece of advice from the old one, 
gossip saith not. Let us hope, however, for the comfort of her new con- 
nections, that the young lady will profit by the counsel of her mother 
in-law. 

The Empress has sent a gold medal, with a charming letter, as a “ mark 
of admiration and sympathy,” to Mme. Cornuan, wife of the Prefect of the 
Somme, who has been devoting herself so heroically, for a month past, to the 
cholera patients of Amiens. We have still a good deal of cholera in this 
city, but the disease appears to be on the decline. 


_ i lied 


WHAT A HYMNAL SHOULD BE. 

OUR recent review of the action of the committee appointed at the last 
general convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, seems, from the 
communications we have received, to need some further remarks upon the 
same subject. Having accordingly pointed out the things which the gen 
tlemen of the committee ought not to have done, we propose now to add a 
few words as to the things which they have left undone 

And first, let it be understood that a church hymnal is not a book of 
Its excellence 


“elegant extracts,” nor even a “collection of sacred poetry.” 


is literary, but it is not literature; it isa book, but it is one which has no 
Read by many readers, yet depending not upon popu- 
larity for circulation ; designed for assemblies of men, yet intended to satisfy 
the conscience and requirements of each; a work built up of intellectual 
edification, the church hymnal 


What 


and form, but little question is 


material, yet never meant for intelectual 
has an object different from that of every other work in literature. 
ever differences may exist as to its contents 


ever made as to their main object. All men agree that it is to be used for 


the purposes of public worship, and that other aims and objects are to be 


kept subordinate to this chief end. Yet something else is needed — not 


much, yet still a little. The thousands within the church who have no 


libraries and centre-tables ; no books of sacred poetry or works of religious 


literature, these require something more. The church hymnal is their little 


library; their list of poetic writers, their companion, their consolation, and 


their hope. They will use it before their home-altars, and from it will teach 


It mingles with their earliest 
the } 


earliest and } 
We, therefore, define a church 


their children as they themselves were taught. 


and best recollections, and is to mingle with vest recollec- 


tions of those who are to follow them. 
hymnal to be “a selection of sacred lyrics, for the purposes of public wor 
ship and of private devotion.” 


This 
and educ 


se] 


With all 
d that the religious mind and the religious heart of 


ection needs not to be large. our diversities of taste 
ation, it is foun 
ditferent classes and conditions of men centre and unite upon a few great 
hymns. Thousands of hymns have been written, yet we can hardly number 
by hundreds those which have succeeded. We pass from sect to sect, from 
learned to unlearned, from city to village, and from village to country, to find 
that these few hymns are common to all, and that beside them there is a 
mass seldom resorted to and comparatively unknown. Clergymen there 
are who seize on a hymn as on a hammer wherewith to drive down the 
doctrine of the sermon; and clergymen there are who pick out a hymn by 
its subject, and approve it because it is sensible and good, and these resort 
to the unfamiliar hymns; but clergymen whose selections are addressed to 
the tastes and hearts and sympathies of their people, and especially those 


clergymen who are men of acknowledged power, travel in a narrow 
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circuit. Again and again does the same hymn come around, and the favor- 
ites of the pastor are generally the favorites of his flock. Seldom do we hear 
a hymn which we do not know, and to hear a new hymn is, as a general 
rule, to hear a poor one. The Episcopal Church has the smallest of hymnals, 
and it may be doubted whether hers is not too large. In every hymnal 
there are hymns which no one wants. Committees and compilers placed 
them there to meet, as they say, all tastes—not because they themselves 
wanted them, but because they supposed that some one else might want 
them. Were a hundred clergymen, and a hundred laymen, and a hundred 
mothers of families, called upon to name all the hymns which they them- 
selves actually desire to have placed in a hymnal, the list of each would be 
small, while the lists of all would commingle and the total number would 
Few are the hymns of which any one has said, “I want 


The N 





not be large. 


them.” 
Our field of English hymns is small, and our brief list of successful 


hymn-writers almost any one can name. This dearth is so well known and | 
so peculiar that it points the compiler who is worthy of his work to other 

sources of supply. Behind him is the great field of medieval hymns, cov- | 
ered for the most part with the rubbish of bigotry and superstition, yet | 
studded with many gems whose reviving rays are yearly added to the mod- 

ern church. Beside him is the larger and richer field of the German hymns, | 
and, compared with it, our English hymnals sink into insignificance. The 
selection of Albert Knapp alone numbers three thousand and sixty-six, and 
to it is appended a list of four hundred authors. “To give,” says the ac- 
complished authoress of the “Cotta Family,” in her “Christian Life in 
Song,”—" to give a series of biographies of German hymn-writers would be to 
write the church history of Germany. The German hymn-book is no mere 
series of metrical compositions, compiled by a few orthodox divines, nor is it 
the collection of the religious poems of a few poets. It is the utterance of 
the heart of the German church.” 

From the former of these fields our joint committee has taken, with 
timid hands, a few weak specimens, but has thrown away a great opportu- 
nity that was offered to accomplish for the American church what has been 
long accomplished for the German. The authoress whom we have already | 
quoted well says: “ The music and the hymns of the medieval church were not 
separated by so definite a barrier from the psalmody of the German Evan- 
gelical church as from ours, but floated on into it, the old biending with the | 


new.” “The great reformer of the German church was also her first great | 
singer. Luther gave the German people their hymn-book as well as their | 
Bible. He brought over some of the best old hyinns into the new worship, | 


not word by word in the ferry-boat of translation, but entire and living, like 
Israel through the Jordan, when the priests’ feet, bearing the ark, swept | 


back the waters.” i 
Into the latter of these fields the joint committee did not venture. It is | 


true that a large part of the German hymns are not adapted in style or| 
sentiment to our Anglo-Saxon taste, and that but a small part has been 
transferred to our English tongue, yet there is much that is peculiarly Eng- | 
lish and peculiarly Protestant, and which bears a closer comparison with | 
those of native birth than any taken from a foreign language. Thus, as an | 
example, we may point to that strain of hope written by Louisa Henrietta, 
Princess of Orange, and wife of the great Elector, Frederick William of | 
Brandenburg, whose clasped hand of faith we think one of the finest figures | 


to be found in any lyric : 


‘** Jesus, my eternal trust, 
And my Saviour, ever liveth ; 
Thia | know; and deep and just 
Is the peace this knowledge giveth, 
Though death’s lingering night may start 
Many a question in my heart. 


“ Hope's strong chain around me bound 
Still shall twine, my Saviour grasping ; 
And my hand of faith be found 
As death left it, Jesus clasping ; 
No assault the fue can make, 
E’er that deathless clasp shall break ! 


‘*Tam flesh, and therefore duly 
Dust and ashes must become, | 
This I know, but know as truly 
He will wake me from the tomb, 
That with Him, whate’er betide, 


I may evermore abide! 
And we may take also, as an example not likely to come before the gen- 
eral reader, the sister hymn of faith by the great hymn-writer of the Ger- 


man people, Paul Gerhard : 
“Father, Thy faithful love, 
Thy mercy wise and mild, 
Sees what will blessing prove, 
Or what will hurt Thy child; 
And what Thy wise foreseeing 
Doth for Thy children choose, 
Thou bringest into ~~ 
Nor anfferest them to lose. 


| 1859 : 


| which has not become popular through other compilations. 
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** All means always possessing, 

Invincible in might, 

Thy doings are ail blessing, 
Thy goings are all light. 

Nothing Thy work suspending, 
No foe can make Thee pause, 

When Thon, Thine own defending, 
Dost undertake their cause. 


‘Trust Him to govern then! 

No king ean rule like Him; 

How wilt thou wonder, when 
Thine eyes no more are dim, 

To see these paths which vex thee, 
How wise they were and meet; 

The works which now pans thee, 
How beautiful, complete. 


** Faithful the love Thou sharest, 

All, all is well with thee; 

The crown from hence thou bearest 
With shouts of victory. 

In thy right hand to-morrow 
Thy God shall place the palms ; 

To Him who chased thy sorrow 
How glad will be the psalms !”* 


There are also scattered about, in many nooks and corners of our litera- 
ture, hymns not merely “ worthy of being preserved,” but worthy of being 
sung. ‘Thus we clip from the manual of one of our city public schools its 
“ Closing Hymn,” whose simple imagery would enrich any hymnal : 

* The summer eve is gliding 
Serenely down the west, 


So, every care subsiding, 
My heart would sink to rest. 


* The woodland hum is ringing 
The daylight’s gentle close ; 
May angels, round me singing, 
Thus hymn my night’s repose. 


* The evening star hath lighted 
Her crystal lamp on high: 
Thas, when in death benighted, 
May hope illume my sky. 


olden ae ge 
he morrow’s light will break ; 
So, on the last dread morning, 
May I in glory wake.” 

There are also hymns too recently written to have attained popularity, yet 
which may be unhesitatingly received upon the authority of competent judges 
or upon their unquestionable merits. In the ‘‘ New Englander” for August, 
1860, Dr. Bacon, with praise surely very much exaggerated, pronounces the 
following “unsurpassed in the English or any other language.” It is 
usually ascribed to the poet, James A. Hillhouse, but, according to Dr. 
Bacon, it was written by his younger brother, Augustus, who died March, 


“ In 


‘Trembling before Thine awful throne, 
O Lord, in dust my sins I own; 
Justice and mercy for my life 
Contend, oh ! smile and heal the strife. 


‘** The Saviour smiles! upon my soul 
New tides of hope tumultuous roll ; 
His voice proclaims my pardon found ; 
Seraphic transport wings the sound ! 


“ Earth has a joy unknown in heaven— 
The new-born peace of sins forgiven! 
Tears of such pure and deep delight, 
Ye angels, never dimmed your sight! 


** Ye saw of old on chaos rise 
The beauteous pillars of the skies ; 
Ye know where morn exulting springs 
And evening folds her drooping wings. 


‘*‘ Bright heralds of eternal will, 
Abroad His errands ye fulfil; 
Or throned in floods of beaming day, 
Symphonious in His presence play. 


‘* But amid your choirs shall shine, 
And all your knowledge shall be mine ; 
Yeon your harps must lean to hear 
A secret chord that mine will bear!” 


The joint committee of the Protestant Episcopal Church has limited 


its selections to such hymns as were forced upon it by their popularity. 
| Apart from the few taken from “ The Seven Great Hymns,” and a transla- 


tion from St. Bernard, and another from Francis Xavier, there is not one 
The compilers 
have not turned back to the powerful lines of our older English writers, 
| where their tinkering powers might have developed into necessary correc- 
| tions. They have hardly turned back to the hymns which have come down 
'to us, and been sung and prized by the whole Christian church for centuries. 
| any have not sought the hymns of other languages, whose translations 
/enrich our literature, if not our hymnals. They have not gathered to. 
‘gether the treasures that our own language contains, as a gem among 
| which we would point to the great hymn of Henry Kirke White, 
{When marshalled on the nightly plain.” A majority of the Episcopal 
Church called for a revision of her hymnal, and the committee has flung to 
them a small handful of popular hymns torn carelessly from the hymnals of 
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other churches. This is the length and breadth and measure of the com- 


pilers’ work. 


And now, as some misapprehension exists, we will add a few words con- 


cerning the duties of a compiler. And first, it is the right and duty of a 
compiler to omit. All authors write too much, and few are competent to 
reject their own less meritorious parts. The erring stanzas are often those 
which they prize most highly. The verse which touches the general heart 
is the one that least affects their own. Especially is this duty to be exer. 
cised in regard to foreign hymns; for our English standard, more accurately, 
we think, than that of the German or the Latin, requires that our hymns 
shall not be sermons in verse, but songs of praise. 
tions we have given from the German, we have 
stanzas ; for the reason that these few stanzas form an English hymn, while 


all form a religious poem, beautiful and good, but nevertheless one which | 


the English hymin-reader inevitably would reject. 

And secondly, the compiler has the right, of various readings to select 
that which time, the standard of taste, has pronounced the best. 
would be an offensive purist who, travelling back to authenticity, would 
change “ Glory to Thee, my God, this night” to “ All praise to Thee ;” or who 
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have a prescriptive right to receive a bottle gratis in case of need,” etc., 


Thus, in the two selec. | 
taken but few of many | 
! ° 

(eight glasses to the bottle), 


Thus he! 


would restore Watts and reject Wesley, by re-changing “ Before Jehovah's | 


awful throne ” to the original : 


** Nations attend before His throne 
With solemn fear, with sacred joy 


And, thirdly, the compiler may correct ! 
and must be taken with some limitation. 
The compiler may correct, but he should not correct with his own hand. 
“Tt becomes no man,” saith the maxim of the common law, “ to be both 
the party and the judge.” 
ince is to judge. 
drops the scissors for the pen 
the obsolete word exchanged, or the coarse figure or harsh utterance of a 
former century is to be modernized, or some old theology must be toned 


But this is a dangerous doctrine, 


The office of the compiler is to select—his prov- | 
Woe generally follows him if he crosses the limit and | 
When the false syntax is to be corrected or | 
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the following statement will show : 

Through an influential citizen of Bremen, who obtained from the autho 
rities six bottles of the “ rose-wein,” and sent them to the great central fair, 
held in Philadelphia in June, 1864, “ for the relief of the suffering soldier, 
whether friend or foe, or of whatever nationality,” the writer learns that, in 
1845, an accountant made a calculation of the value of the 1624 Riides 
heimer Berg, and arrived at the following figures: In the year 1624 the 
wine cost, per cask, 300 rix-dollars ; 221 
years, at ten per cent. per annum compound interest on the outlay and leak 
age, the value amounted in 1845 to 421,607,100,000 rix-dollars. Each bottle, 
at the above valuation, was worth 292,782,708.24 rix-dollars ; glass 
838.39 rix-dollars; and each drop (1,000 
drops to the glass) 36,597.60 rix-dollars. 


after a loss by evaporation during 


each 
36,597! 
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down, then the compiler had better call in some literary aid, and, selecting | 


the best correction, remain in every instance a judge. 

And the corrections must be of the dead and not of the living. 
the author lives, his work is hisown. If corrections are to be made, he is 
the man to make them. It is a petty theft which takes a man’s work and 
alters it without his leave, and no hymnal is the better for a hymn wrested 
from an author against his will. 

The altered hymns must not be well-known pieces or from great authors, 


| THE MONEY MARKET; 


While | 


for the reader who finds a familiar passage changed despises it as spurious, | 


We cannot paraphrase “Paradise Lost.” If Milton or Byron cannot be 
quoted as they wrote, we must give them up altogether, and pass their 
works by. 

The compiler may correct, but he must not tinker. 
author's defects, but he must not, under that pretext, seek to interpolate 


his own beauties. He may try to make that good which the general voice 


FOLLEN'’s GERMAN READER. 


He may remove his 


pronounces bad, but he must not attempt to make that prettier which is 


It is true that Toplady altered Wesley, and Montgomery re- 
wrote Cowper. But these were hymn-writers and not mere compilers. 
They were brother poets, taking a brother's liberty with each other's work. 
They were not committee-men, selected simply for their ability to select. 
And the corrections must be not only as few as possible, but each must 
be as limited as possible. They must not extend beyond the evil which it 
is intended to remove. Under the guise of correcting, the compiler must 
not palm off upon us his own poetry for his author's. To fit for the great 


already good. 


end and object of a hymnal a hymn which disinterested judges pronounce | 


defective and unsuitable, is to correct; to rewrite that which cther men 
vain experiment of trying whether it will not be made 
We have censured the one, but we have never con- 


deem good in the 
better, is to tinker. 
demned the other. 


Correspondence. 


nw 


THE BREMEN ROSE-WEIN. 
To THE EptTor oF THE NATION : 


Your Paris correspondent, in his letter of July 20, 1866, which appeared 
in THE NATION of the 9th inst., makes a great mistake in representing the 
value of the celebrated “ rose-wein,” kept in the “Bremer Rathskeller,” 
now at 600,000,000 rix-dollars, and a slight one when he states it is “only 
drunk on rare occasions by the municipal fathers, by the sovereigns to whom 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


APPLETON & CO., 
New York, 


D. 


Publish more than 


250 EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS, 


Including the Departments o1 
ENGLIsu, LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN, HEBREW, AND SyRrrac, 
OLLEGES desiring TExt- 


D 
lad to supply 


Scnoo_s, SEMINARIES, and ¢ 


Books will consult their interest by addressing 
APPLETON & CO., New York, who will beg 
their wants on the most favorable terms. 


Among their recent publications are the following: 


FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By | 


G. P. QuacKENBOS. Price 50 cents. | 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By same Author. 
Price $1 20. 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED} 
STATES. Price $1, 


QUACKENBOS'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE | 
UNITED STATES. Price $2. 
brought fully up to date. 


Everything has stad 


YOUMANS’ NEW CHEMISTRY. Entirely re 
written and much enlarged, with 310 Engravings. 


Price $2. 
HARKNESS’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Price $1 75. 


Strongly recommended by our leading scholars as a de- 


cided advance on the old Latin Grammars. 
HARKNESS’S LATIN READER. A companion 
to the Grammar, by the same Author. Price $1 50. 


A NEW EDITION OF QUINTILIAN. By Prof | 


$150. 


H. 8. Frieze, of University of Michigan. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICAL SERIES: On 
the basis of the works of Geo. R. Perkins, LL.D. By 


G. P. QUACKENBOs, A.M. 


No labor has been spared to make this series exactly 
what is required for the purpose of mental discipline, as 
It 
ix clear, simple, thorough, comprehensive, logically ar 


well as for practical use in the daily business of life. 


ranged, well graded, is supplied with a great variety of 
examples, AND TEACHES THE METHODS ACTUALLY USED 
BY BUSINESS MEN. 

The Series consists of a Primary, an ELEMENTARY, a | 
PracticaL, a Higner, and a Menta. The Primary (40 | 
cents), Elementary (60 cents), and Practical (75 cents) are 
now ready, and the others will speedily follow. 


Teachers interested in using the best books are solicited 
to examine this series, which we claim possesses many 
advantages over those heretofore published 


Agents wanted in all parts of the United States to intro 
duce these Arithmetics. 


ALso PUBLISHED BY THE UNDERSIGNED. 


CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. Everywhere re- 
ceived with unqualified approval. | 
AN INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOK ; intended | 
as an elementary drill-book, on the Inflections and 


Principles of the Language, and as an introduction to 
the Author's Grammar, Reader, and Latin Composition 
$1 25 

A GRAMMATICAL ANALYZER; or, The Deriva 


with their gram- 


By ALBERT HARKNESS. 


tion and Definition of English Words, 


matical classification. By W.J. TENNEY. $1 25. 
ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOS 

OPHY. By Rev. Josep ALDEN, LL.D. 12mo. Price 

$1 50. 

Specimen copies of any of the above works mailed post 


paid to feachers and school offic ‘eipl 
the retail wt favorable terms made for in 
troduction, 


ers, on re of one-half 


price. The n 


APPLETON & CO., 
443 & 445, Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Nation. 
LONDON BOOKS. 
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NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS, just received 


from London 


Ww 


Catalogues sent gratis to any address 


New Importations constantly made. 


JAYNE & DENHAM, 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN Books, 
{ CORTLANDT STREET (UP STAIRS), 
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NEW BOOKS 
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1. A PAINTER’S CAMP. By Puinuip GILBERT 


HaMERTON. New Edition, Revised, in Three Books— 


Book I.—IN ENGLAND. 
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1 vol. crown S8vo, cloth vellum, $3, 
PREVENTION AND FIRE EXTINC- 
By James Bratpwoop, First Superintendent 
Brigade. Including Fire-Proof 
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ete., etc. With Illustrations. Memoirs, and Portraits 
ofthe Author. 12mo, cloth. $275. 
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COMMITTED TO THE TOWER IN 1688. Enriched 
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Post 8vo, cloth. $5 25. 
THE RELIQUES OF FATHER PROUT 


(Rev. Francis Mahony). Illustrated by D. Mactisg, 
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1 large 12mo volume, cloth antique. $3 75. 
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By Henry Noe t- 
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books 
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By Dr. E. Otto. 
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natory. By Charles Follen, late Professor in Harvard 
University. New edition, thoroughly revised, cloth, 
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halls, private residences, etc.. et 


improvements in Piano-fortes. 
One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 


DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 


in this city. g the only imperfer tions arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and tha‘. too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from ita many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. DecKER have developed in their 
once admirable for its purity, fal 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima 
ion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
Tribune 


By correctir 


instruments a tone at 





the rapidly increasing businees of their firm 
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BRAMHALL, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED COOKINC 


DEANE & CO.,, 


HARRISON'S 


RANCES, 


Also, 


IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 


OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 


247 and 249 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 
OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

21 MURRAY STREET, 


Oup STAND oF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 
DECKER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 
One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 


which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 


ordinary Pianos. 


Bradbury’s Pianos ‘“‘the Best.” 
Pronounced “‘ tHe Best’ by the most renowned artists. 
“ SuPERIOR in tone, touch, power, DuRABILITY, and ele- 
gance of finish.” Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
Call or send for circular. 

WM. B. BRADBURY. 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 


Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burgiar-proof. 
They are perfectly dry. ais 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 

MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 

721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Send for a descriptive Circular. 


corner of Crosby. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines. 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 

699 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report | 
af American Institute. 


Make Your Own Soap with B. T. BAB- 
BITT'S Potash, in tin cans, 70 Washington Street, New 
York. Pure Concentrated Potash or Ready Soap Maker 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Potash in market. 
: B. T. BABBITT, 
$4, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 8t., N. Y 


The Nation. 


VASSAR FEMALE COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Joun H, Raymonp, LL.D., President. 

The Fall Term of this already successful College will 
open Sept. 13th next. 

It affords the most varied and extensive means of edu- 
cation and health, over half a million of dollars having 
been expended in bringing it to its present position. 

Catalogues containing all information will be forwarded 
upon application to 

C. SWAN, Secretary, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
July 13, 1866. 


MISS HAINES 


AND 
MADEMOISELLE pve JANON 
Respectfully inform their friends and the public that 
their English and French School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 
10 GRAMERCY PARK (East Twentieth Street), 
will reopen on ‘THURSDAY, Sept. 20. 
All applications, either personally or by letter, may be 
made at No. 10 Gramercy Park. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


Superior advantages in English, Classics, Sciences 
Commercial, French, German, Piano Music, and Painting. 
Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies, and Military Drill for 
Gents. Eighteen Instructors. Term opens September 10. 

The Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 

Claverack, Columbia County, N. Y. | 


ROCKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
NYACK, ON THE HUDSON. 





The Fall Term of this Institution will commence 
September 6th. For admission, or circulars with full 


particulars, address 
D. MANSFIELD, 


Principal. 


L. 


DR. DIO LEWIS’S 
LADIES’ FAMILY SCHOOL, 


Lexington, Mass. 


YOUNG 


Send for full Circular. 


MEDICAL COLLECE, 
OF CINCINNATI 


The next regular course begins October 15, 1866, with 


MIAMI 


Hospital Clinics and Preliminary Lectures from and 
after the Ist October. Professors’ Fees, $40. Send fora 
circular. 

Address G. MENDENHALL, M.D., Dean; or E. B. 


STEVENS, M.D., Secretary. 


FEMALE COLLECE, 
BorDENTOWN, N. J., 
Pleasantly located on the Delaware River, 30 miles from 
Philadelphia and 60 from New York. 
Board and Tuition $208 per year. 
Fall term commences September 18th 
For catalogues, address | 
Rey. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A.M, Pres't. 


Doty’s Clothes Washer, 
Using boiling hot euds, saves three-fourths of the labor and 
time—takes out all the dirt—no sore hands—no fetid air 

no injury to the clothes. 
** It really merits all the good that can be said of it.’’— 
Rural New Yorker. 


THE 
Universal Clothes Wringer, 


WITH 


COG-WHEELS, 


Wrings clothes almost dry, without injury to the most 


delicate garments, and never gets tired or out of order. 
te Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible 
applicant from each town. 


Send for circulars, giving wholesale and retail terms. 


R. C. BROWNING, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
32 CoRTLANDT STREET, New YORE. 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) 


[| Aug. 23, 1866 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 

A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York, 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT 


98 Broadway, New York. 


’ 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS 


110 Broadway. 
x 


Oimsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on matters of location, and 
furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectural 
and Engineering Works, including the Laying-out of 
Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


leratus.—B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS, 
70 Washington Street, N. Y. If you want healthy bread, 
use B. T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Saleratus, made from 
common salt. Bread made with this Saleratus contains, 
when baked, nothing but common galt, water, and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 


PYLE’s SALERATUS. Py e's O. K. Soap. 
PyLe’s CREAM TARTAR. PyLe’s BLUEING PowDER. 


Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful! 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of James Pye, Manufacturer, New York. 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 


ington Street, N. Y. 


Estey’s Cottage Organs, 
$100 $500. 


These popular instruments excel all others in Quick 
NESS OF ACTION, ROUNDNESS, PURITY, AND VOLUME OF 
Tone, accomplished by PATENT IMPROVEMENTS. The 
crowning perfection is the 

VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 
a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic sweetness ot 
the human voice 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware 
rooms. 


TO 


GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the FacT 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or 

der that ALL their patrons may reap its benefits. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 

| used in European concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 

; between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 
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